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The Legacy of Benedict 


The world suffers because it ignores the lessons of history 


By WHITTAKER CHAMBERS 
Condensed from a chapter of “Saints For Now’’* 


was in my 20’s, a young intel- 
HL lectual savage in college, before 
the fact slowly dawned upon me 
that I knew practically no history 
at all. I knew the history of Greece 
and Rome, with side trips to Egypt 
and the Fertile Crescent, and the 


history of the last 400 years of 
Europe and America. My ignor- 
ance of what lay in between, of 
what joined the parts and gave 
them continuity, was darker than 


any Dark Age. 

I turned briefly to medieval his- 

tory. But the distinguished teachers 
who first guided me in- : 
to the Dark Ages 
seemed, even to my 
blindness, not too sure 
of their own way. Their 
exposition, even of so 
obvious a problem as 
the causes for the fall of 
the Roman West left 
me with a_ sense of 
climbing railless stairs 
above a chasm at night. 
Rome fell, I learned, be- 
cause of the barbarian 
hordes and a series of 
great barbarian leaders. 

H. G. Wells would 


*Edited by Clare Boothe Luce. Copyright, 
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presently startle me with the infor- 
mation that the hordes had been 
comparative handfuls among the 
populations they conquered. Some- 
what later I would come to believe 
that the barbarian leaders were 
scarcely more barbarian than the 
Romans. Many of them were disaf- 
fected officials of the Roman state, 
and their conduct was not so much 
that of invaders as that of people 
we now call fifth columnists. 

Or I was taught that Rome’s col- 
lapse was due in part to the disre- 
pair of the Roman roads. Or the re- 

surgence of the Pontine 

marshes and the high 
incidence of malaria at 
Rome. Or that the con- 
quest of the East had 
introduced alien and in- 
digestible masses into 
the empire, and corrupt- 
ed Rome, and so it fell. 
But even a_ collegiate 
savage could scarcely 
fail to note that it was 
precisely the corrupt 
Eastern half of the em- 
pire that survived as a 
political unit, and, for 
another 800 years, stood 
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against the vigorous East, and was 
the bulwark of the fallen West. 

In an event so complex as the 
crash of a civilization, some more 
subtle dissolvent, I sensed, must al- 
so have been at work. I thought I 
had caught a hint of it in Salvian: 
“The Roman empire is luxurious, 
but it is filled with misery. It is 
dying but it laughs: moritur et ri- 
det.” What interested me was that 
men smiled at Salvian’s words 
when he spoke them, and men still 
smiled at them complacently a 
thousand years later. In any case, 
for me it was too late. What the 
missing something was in the crisis 
of Rome I was not to learn in class- 
rooms. 

More than half my life was over, 
when someone, seeking to comfort 
me in the ordeal with which my 
name is linked, once more directed 
my eyes to that point. Anne Ford, 
my friend of many years standing, 
sent me from the Monastery of 
Gethsemani a little silver medal, 
blessed in my family’s name and 
mine, by Father Leuis—Thomas 
Merton of The Seve: rey Moun- 
tain. On the medal was an image 
of St. Benedict. 

I found myself asking who St. 
Benedict had been. I knew that he 
had founded a moiastic order, 
which bore his name, and that for 
it he had written a famous Rule. I 
knew that he had uttered a precept 
that I had taken for my own: La- 
borare est orare: to labor is to pray. 
I had once written a little news 
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story about plans for the restoration 
of his monastery of Monte Cassino 
after its destruction in the 2nd 
World War. What I had written 
had presumably been read by at 
least 100,000 people. But a seeker 
after knowledge at any age, certain- 
ly one 50 years old, must begin by 
confessing that he probably knew 
less about St. Benedict than many 
a pupil in parochial school. Nor, 
had I asked a dozen friends, re- 
garded as highly intelligent by 
themselves and the world, could 
one of them have told me much 
more about St. Benedict than I 
knew myself. The fact that such 
ignorance could exist, could be tak- 
en as a matter of course, was more 
stunning than the abyss of ignor- 
ance itself. 

For the briefest prying must re- 
veal that, simply in terms of his- 
tory, leaving aside for a moment 
his sanctity, St. Benedict was a co- 
lossal figure in shaping the civiliza- 
tion of the West. He stood with 
St. Jerome, St. Ambrose, St. Augus- 
tine, Pope St. Leo the Great, Pope 
St. Gregory the Great, St. Francis 
of Assisi, and Hildebrand (Pope 
Gregory VII). 

The Western World did not 
know itself. Was that ignorance 
the root of its spiritual desponden- 
cy, its intellectual confusion, its 
moral chaos? 

At the moment, I could do little 
more than grope for St. Benedict’s 
hand and pray to be less nakedly 
ignorant. The biographical facts 
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were chiefly to be found in the Di- 
alogues of Pope St. Gregory the 
Great or inferred between the lines 
of St. Benedict’s Rule. 

Benedict had been born, toward 
the end of the 5th century, of good 
family in the countryside of Nur- 
sia, which lay close enough to 
Rome to catch the tremors of its 
sack, in 410, by Alaric’s West Goths 
(the first time in 800 years that the 
city had fallen), and the shock of 
its sack by the Vandals, who, in 445 
completed the material and human 
havoc that the West Goths had be- 
gun. To a Rome darkened by such 
disasters, Benedict had been sent to 
school as a boy of 14 or 15. There 
he was shaken by the corrupt cus- 
toms of his schoolmates, it is said. 
But we may surely conjecture that 
he was touched, too, like sensitive 
minds in our own day, by a sense 
of brooding, indefinable disaster, of 
doom still incomplete, for the Dark 
Ages were scarcely more than be- 
gun. 

The boy fled from Rome, or, as 
we might say, ran away from 
school, and settled with a loose-knit 
congregation about 30 miles from 
the city. There he performed his 
first miracle. When, as a result, 
men called him good, he fled again. 
For, though he was a boy, he was 
clearly old enough to fear the 
world, especially when it praises. 
This time he fled into the desert 
wilderness near Subiaco, where for 
three years he lived alone in a cave. 
To those who presently found him, 
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he seemed more like a wild crea- 
ture than a man. 

Those were the years of the 
saint’s conquest of his flesh, his 
purgation, illumination and_per- 
haps his prayerful union with God. 
They must also have been the years 
when he plumbed all the perils of 
solitary austerities and the hermit 
life, by suffering them. 

At any rate, the saint left Subiaco 
to enter on his first experience in 
governing a community of monks. 
He returned to Subiaco, and, in 12 
years, organized 12 Benedictine 
communities. His days were filled 
with devotion and with labor and 
touched with miracles. But again 
human factors threatened failure. 

St. Benedict with a few compan- 
ions withdrew to Monte Cassino, 
some 80 miles southeast of Rome. 
There he overthrew an ancient al- 
tar of Apollo (for paganism was 
still rooted in the countryside), and 
there he raised an altar to God. On 
those heights he organized his 
community, ruled his monks, per- 
formed miracles, distilled his holy 
experience in his Holy Rule. There 
he died at a date which is in dis- 
pute, but probably about 547, when 
the campaigns of the Eastern Ro- 
man empire to recover Italy from 
the East Goths had permanently 
devastated the Peninsula. 

Against that night and that ruin, 
like a man patiently lighting a 
wick in a tempest, St. Benedict set 
his Rule. There had been other 
monastic Rules before, St. Pacho- 
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mius’ and St. Basil’s, for example. 
St. Benedict called his the Holy 
Rule, setting it down and setting 
it apart from all others, with a 
consciousness of its singular author- 
ity that has led some biographers 
to speculate whether he had not 
been prompted by the Holy See to 
write it. 

What was there in this little 
book that changed the world? To 
us, at first glance, it seems prosaic 
enough, even fairly obvious. That, 
indeed, is the heart of its inspira- 
tion. In an age of pillar saints and 
furiously competing athletes of the 
spirit, when men plunged by thous- 
ands into the desert, in a lunge 
towards God, and in_ revulsion 
from man, St. Benedict’s Rule 


brought a saving and creative sani- 

ty. Its temper was that of modera- 

tion as against excesses of zeal. 
The Holy Rule, to those who 


submitted to its mild but strict 
sway, restored the discipline and 
power of Roman family life. For 
those who obeyed it, it ended three 
great alienations of the spirit whose 
action, I suspect, touched on that 
missing something which my in- 
structors failed to find among the 
causes of the fall of Rome. The 
same alienations, I further suspect, 
can be seen at their work of disso- 
lution among ourselves, and are 
perhaps among the little-noticed 
reasons why men turn to commu- 
nism. They are: the alienation of 
the spirit of man from traditional 
authority; his alienation from the 


idea of traditional order; and a 
crippling alienation that he feels at 
the point where civilization has de- 
prived him of the joy of simple 
productive labor. 

These alienations St. Benedict 
fused into a new surge of the hu- 
man spirit by directing the frustra- 
tions that informed them into the 
disciplined service of God. At the 
touch of his mild inspiration, the 
bones of a new order stirred and 
clothed themselves with life, draw- 
ing to itself much of what was 
best and most vigorous among the 
ruins of man and his work in the 
Dark Ages, and conserving and 
shaping its energy for that unparal- 
leled outburst of mind and spirit 
in the Middle Ages. For the West 
regrouped itself about the Benedic- 
tine monasteries and saved itself. 

So bald a summary can do little 
more than indicate the dimensions 
of the Benedictine achievement and 
plead for its constant re-examina- 
tion. Seldom has the need been 
greater. For we sense, in 1952, that 
we may stand closer to the year 
410 than at any other time in the 
centuries since. If that statement 
seems as extreme as any of Salvi- 
an’s, 300 million Russians, Poles, 
Czechs, Slovaks, East Germans, 
Austrians, Hungarians, and all the 
Christian Balkans would tell you 
that it is not—would tell you if 
they could lift their voices through 
the night of the new Dark Ages 
that have fallen on them. For them 
the year 410 has already come. 





ITlusic in the Hair 


The experiences of this critic demon- 


strate that all the sour notes 


aren't on stage 


By PAUL HUME 
Condensed from The Sign* 


usic critics belong to a profes- 
sion fraught with numerous 
occupational hazards. 

In the last few years I have been 
threatened once with general may- 
hem, once with pistol-butt bashing, 
twice with actual shooting, once 
with being lynched, once with be- 
ing trailed by detectives in the 
hope that something incriminating 
would turn up, and once with be- 
ing driven from town before a 
mob of enraged dowagers. 

Why do people react so violently 
when they differ with a music crit- 
ic? First, because music is in the 
best sense of the word an emotion- 
al business. No other art has the 
power of arousing such strong con- 
victions so hotly defended. 

Music is a science as well as an 
art. The notion that one becomes 
an expert in the science because of 
a love for the art can turn other- 
wise peace-loving souls into holy 
terrors. 

Music reviews are not staff writ- 
ten. They are not based on a quick 


*Monastery Place, Union City, N. J. July, 


poll of the audience. They are, as 
the byline clearly implies, “one 
man’s opinion” about those facets 
of musical performance which are 
matters of opinion. 

On considerations of style, for ex- 
ample, there are often great varia- 
tions of thought among musicians. 
A critic must bring to them all the 
training and experience he has, 
and then hope for the best. But of 
course there is an irreducible mini- 
mum of black and white fact: right 
and wrong notes, for example; 
pitch; orchestral precision; correct 
diction and enunciation in singing. 
To judge these a critic must be 
able to rely on his own ear, and 
in defense of his judgment he 
must stand firm as an umpire call- 
ing strikes. 

Do the readers have the right to 
let a critic know what they think 
of him? You bet they do. Getting 
that “one man’s opinion” into print 
carries a certain responsibility with 
it. A critic who develops a what-do- 
those - peasants - know - about - it - 
1952. Copyright, 1952, by The Passionist 
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anyway attitude has __ probably 
outlived his usefulness. He has cer- 
tainly developed delusions of 
grandeur. 

Human nature being what it is, 
I have a few random criticisms to 
make about some of the criticisms 
of critics. Where, for one thing, do 
people get the idea that critics find 
it easier and pleasanter to write bad 
reviews than to write good ones? 
If a critic is to spend upward of 14 
hours a week listening to concerts, 
he would much rather listen to 


good ones than bad. More impor- 
tant, if he has to write an unfavor- 
able review he must give specific 
reasons, and he must, if called to 
account by artist or audience, be 


able to back them up to the last 
comma. 

The sad truth is that people are 
not half so impressed by favorable 
reviews as by the contrary. During 
an average week, there are usually 
four or five over-all favorable re- 
views for every dud. But when the 
dud finally comes along, the old 
refrain comes with it, “Oh, he 
doesn’t like anything!” Or, as the 
secretary of state put it, “Hume 
criticizes everything but the varnish 
on the piano.” 

The great weapon of revenge is 
the telephone, a weapon equally 
useful 1. to people who don’t like 
a critic, and 2. to people who wish 
to get something out of him. Many 
callers work on the quaint theory 
that the odder the hour of a con- 
versation, the more lasting an im- 
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pression it will make. There is 
much to this idea: there are, in- 
deed, some telephone calls I shall 
never forget. 

Of all my unknown telephone 
acquaintances, I feel the most af- 
fection for the good soul who called 
me after Nelson Eddy’s last Wash- 
ington recital. Mr. Eddy, whose 
programs are usually made up of 
the finest in song literature, went 
off the track this time to the extent 
of including Ethelbert Nevins’ The 
Rosary as an encore. Now, this 
highly sentimental ballad, fine for 
the parlor but unsuited to the con- 
cert stage, is a secular love song to 
a dear departed. My friend some- 
how managed to get hold of our 
now unlisted telephone number 
(self-defense). He woke me up one 
bright morning to say, “Mr. Hume, 
I wasn’t at the Eddy concert but 
I just read your review of it. I 
don’t know what your own affilia- 
tions are, but speaking as a Catho- 
lic I want to tell you that I feel you 
have insulted our Church by criti- 
cizing one of our Catholic songs!” 

I think he was somewhat baffled 
when I assured him that I had 
honest to goodness signed the Fam- 
ily Rosary pledge myself not two 
weeks before. But I am afraid that 
in spite of my careful assurances 
to the contrary he still thinks The 
Rosary is divinely revealed praise 
of the blessed Mother. I am still 
breathing sighs of relief that he 
called me instead of the non-Catho- 
lic critics in town who might have 
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wondered what was new in liturgi- 
cal music. 

Most crackpot mail is anony- 
mous. Although there is a psycho- 
pathic element in anonymous mail, 
I have to admit a sneaking fond- 
ness for some of my demented 
friends. One of the most heartfelt 
opinions of me I ever received 
came on a post card that said wea- 
rily, but eloquently, “Enlist now!” 

Anonymous mail usually comes 
in lumps. Some performers have 
fan clubs, unorganized but efficient, 
and if the critics do not rave like 
radio commercials, heaven help us. 
Singers rank high in this class, but 
no group equals the organists. 

The rabid devotion which organ- 
ists arouse in their adherents is an 
awesome phenomenon. One _per- 
former in particular whose work I 
consider more pyrotechnical than 
musical has such a following in 
Washington. Even a moderate re- 
view of him is followed by a bar- 
rage of anonymous and abusive 
complaints. I have that little prob- 
lem solved now, though. On the 
nights he plays in town, I go to 
some other concert. If there are no 
other concerts, I go to the movies. 

The Post Cards Anonymous club 
occasionally rises to virtuoso 
heights. I remember when I was to 
sing a recital that included a new 
work by Honegger. The piece re- 
quired a violin accompaniment, and 
a musician from the National Sym- 
phony orchestra had been hired for 
the occasion. 
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On Sunday morning he called 
in great distress to say that “an of- 
ficial of the union” had just tele- 
phoned. The “official” threatened, 
on some minute technicality about 
his length of residency, to have him 
thrown out of both union and job 
if he played for me. I was a bad 
apple anyway, the man said, and a 
thorn in the side of the union. As a 
former member of dear old local 
161—from the days when I sus- 
tained life by playing the Chopin 
D-flat Polonaise and the Warsaw 
Concerto in the Mayflower lounge 
—I bitterly resented the implication 
that all was not cinnamon and aloes 
between me and the A F of L. 

To make a long, harrowing day 
short, we spent hours 1. vainly try- 
ing to locate another violinist will- 
ing to read the perilous Honegger 
practically at sight, and 2. to track 
down the president of the union 
local. 

An hour before the recital, we 
finally located the official and ex- 
plained our situation. He was sur- 
prised to hear it, partly because no 
union board member would ob- 
ject to a musician getting a well- 
paid extra job and mostly because 
there was no union board member 
with the name the man had given. 
He inquired delicately, “You, er, 
haven’t any enemies, have you?” 

Any discussion of the oddities of 
a music critic’s correspondence in- 
evitably leads to the strange events 
of early December, 1950, [when 
President Truman wrote to Hume 
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about his review of Margaret Tru- 
man’s concert]. 

“What did you think when you 
first read that letter?” people have 
been asking ever since. Consider- 
ing my record of crackpot corre- 
spondence, even including forged 
signatures, there was a_ possibility 
that some of the anonymous funny 
men were at it again. Among the 
people in the office, up to and in- 
cluding the managing editor, the 
first vote decided it was a gag. 

When I called up my wife, a 
writer, among other things of sin- 
ister detective fiction, she immedi- 
ately reeled off four persons who 
had written the letter and six ways 
by which they had obtained White 
House stationery. I personally was 
just naive enough to believe that 
a note written on White House sta- 
tionery and signed with the Presi- 
dent’s initials was probably from 
the President; and more careful 
study of the communication con- 
vinced me there was genuine spon- 
taneity in it. 

It was during this stage that the 
Daily News got into the act. My 
opposite number on the News had 
written a piece on Miss Truman’s 
singing a bit more critical or at 
least more blunt than mine. I called 
him and asked, off the record, 
whether he had heard from the 
President. He had not, but was 
naturally fascinated to hear that I 
had. 

My answer to the letter was short 
and not very interesting. I did not 
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follow my usual custom, when an- 
swering irritated mail, of trying to 
give more expanded and explicit 
reasons for my criticism. (That, I 
think, would have been the last 
thing in the world my correspond- 
ent wished to hear from me, and 
being a father twice over I know 
why.) The answer said only that 
the whole business was probably 
the result of the pressures of the 
time, both public and _ personal. 
This was two days after the death 
of Press Secretary Ross. But it also 
said very specifically that I did not 
intend to publish the letter. During 
the storm which followed the Daily 
News release of the story, I often 
thought of that well-intentioned 
but futile promise with some cha- 
grin. 

That night my wife and I set out 
on our evening junket, beginning 
with the first half of the Boston 
Symphony concert at Constitution 
hall. At intermission we made for 
the door, to pick up the last half of 
a piano recital seven miles away. 

As we were fleeing, we met our 
friend the music critic of the Daily 
News whom I had called earlier. 
He said, “Let me see that letter, 
will you?” I handed it over for 
about three seconds, remarking that 
the Post was definitely not going to 
publish it. I assumed that if we 
weren't going to print our own 
story then nobody else would, 
which shows how naive you can 
be even after seven years in Wash- 
ington. 
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Now the music critic of the News 
is also one of the city’s top Capitol 
Hill reporters. He did what any 
good reporter would have done, or 
would have been shot for not do- 
ing: rushed back to his seat and 
wrote out what he could remember 
of the letter—just in case. 

He reported the matter to his 
managing editor, a gentleman with 
whom I have had musical differ- 
ences. The editor decided to print 
the facts and to add a snide if in- 
accurate remark about my own 
singing career. 

Next day a little paragraph ap- 
peared on page three of the News, 
with one of those headlines for 
which the paper is justly famous: 

H ello 
S weet 
T hing 

This was Dec. 8. I was glad the 
day had got off to such a good 
start. It got a little noisy before it 
was over. From page three the story 
went around the world. I received 
in the space of two weeks, nearly 
2,000 written opinions of myself, 
in seven languages, from a radius 
of 12,000 miles. I am _ reasonably 
certain that never before in the his- 
tory of music criticism have so 
many hitherto unconcerned people 
formed an opinion on that ancient 
science. 

This is the only chance I shall 
ever have of thanking the count- 
less people who telephoned (one 
man called from Oklahoma to 
make a tape recording of the con- 
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versation!) wrote, telegraphed, and 
sent little mementos. These includ- 
ed three rubber noses, four pairs 
of boxing gloves and other equip- 
ment, and one magnificent ten- 
pound pure beef baloney, personally 
delivered by the delegation which 
had come to witness the seating of 
former Governor Duff in the Sen- 
ate. 

I still don’t know whether the 
baloney was a comment on my 
character or not, but we ate it for 
weeks. 

Only about 50% of the letters 
concerned themselves with musical 
values. But the other 50% certain- 
ly represented an enlightening cross 
section of the nation’s political Jean- 
ings. I could not help being amused 
by the frequently drawn conclusion 
in the anti-Hume letters that be- 
cause I did not enjoy Miss Tru- 
man’s singing I was ipso facto a 
Republican. 

Of the “musical” letters, about 
90% were friendly. The other 10% 
were by far the most stimulating. It 
is good for a critic’s soul to realize 
that a substantial number of peo- 
ple take a dim view of his pro- 
fession. 

One good lady wrote, “Now 
wouldn’t you think that a young 
feller like you would find some- 
thing better to do with his time 
than just go around saying mean 
things about people that are doing 
their best. You’d be better off dig- 
ging ditches!” 

Well, it’s a thought. 








Having Fun With Your Kids 


Here are the answers that 665 youngsters gave to the question, 
“What do you enjoy doing with your parents?” 


By NORMA E. CUTTS and NICHOLAS MOSELEY 


Condensed from “Better Home Discipline’* 


T 1s NoT just what you do for 
| children but what you do to- 

gether with them that counts. 
Iv S good for a youngster to do some 
things alone with each parent. It’s 
particularly important for boys to 
share activities with their fathers 
and girls with their mothers. This 


teaches boys the ways of men and 
girls how to become women. But 


what the whole family does togeth- 
er builds solidarity. 

Well-adjusted children are more 
than likely to come from families 
that do an unusual number of 
things together, a fact disclosed by 
recent research. Doing many things 
with your children is the most prac- 
tical way to help your children 
satisfy their emotional needs. You 
are demonstrating your love for 
them and giving them a chance to 
show their love for you. 

Sharing activities with you makes 
the youngsters sure of their place 
in the family group. Many of the 
things you do together train them 
in responsibility, broaden them 
through new experiences, and make 
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them important in the eyes of their 
friends. Above all, fun together 
adds to family memories. 

We asked 665 boys and girls be- 
tween the ages of six and 16, “What 
do you enjoy doing with your par- 
ents?” Their answers show what 
sharing can mean. 

Young Americans, like their par- 
ents, love to go places. Don’t you 
envy the writer of the following 
list? Crossing the country — by 
car and train. Visiting Hollywood 
Bowl. Crossing Hoover dam. Go- 
ing through Death valley. Visiting 
Yosemite National park. Taking 
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moving picture of Bridle Vale 
falls. 

Practically every report mentions 
trips to the beach and to the coun- 
try (“I went fishing and milked 
cows and rode on the horse. There 
were a lot of pigs and we fed 
them”) and day trips to “all the 
places in the state.” Auto rides are 
another universal pleasure. One boy 
puts down, “Hunting for a parking 
place with dad.” 

Visits to local attractions, vary- 
ing from zoos and amusement 
parks to art museums, are popu- 
lar. So are special excursions to see 
switching engines shuttling cars in 
the freight yards, streamliners roar- 
ing past, warships in the harbor, 
and planes at the airport. Actual 
rides in a train or plane or on a 
ferry are exciting for many. All 
ages talk of watching parades. 

Accompanying father to his place 
of work is mentioned as a special 
treat by youngsters of both sexes. 
A girl describes “going to my fa- 
ther’s office and the place where all 
the windows are.” Who does not 
make much of youngsters when 
they come into the office with their 
fathers? The result is an invaluable 
reassurance to family pride. 

Some parents fear that their off- 
spring’s table manners may dis- 
grace them in public. But experi- 
ence shows that dining out may be 
just the inspiration youngsters need 
to lift them out of bad habits. 

Going to the movies together is 
listed from six up, though most aft- 


er 12. One teen-ager reads the re- 
views to find out what movies are 
suitable for his parents. Circuses 
are thrilling. (“Going to Barnum- 
Bailey circus at Madison Square 
Garden. I had fun, and I mean fun. 
Bears roller skating ... ”) 

Shopping with parents is higher 
on the lists of girls than of boys, 
but it was a boy who wrote, “Help- 
ing pick out the groceries.” 

Sports are a common denomi- 
nator in the recreation of old and 
young. Girls as well as boys go to 
watch football and baseball games 
with mothers as well as fathers, 
and all play catch with one anoth- 
er. Tops are the water sports: 
swimming, sailing, and fishing. For 
example, a girl mentions, in this 
order, “swimming, fishing, rowing, 
digging worms, and hot-dog roasts.” 
A boy boasts, “We catch trout, bass, 


pickerel; and many other kinds of 


fish.” 


Naturally the sports in which 
parents still engage are listed most 
frequently. Favorites are hiking, 
tennis, golf, horseback riding, hunt- 
ing, and camping. 

In and around the home the chos- 
en pleasures are playing cards and 
games, playing musical instruments 
and singing (“I taught my father 
to play duets”), listening to the 
radio or watching television, shar- 
ing hobbies. (“Mother helps me 
with my hobby, which is designing 
and collecting miniature statues.” 
“My father and I have built a 
workshop. We are now buying 
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machines to go in it. But he says I 
can use all but one”), “just sitting 
before the fire and talking,” and, 
believe it or not, doing chores. 
Chores, usually regarded as tasks 
which youngsters do under orders 
or to earn money, can be good fun 
when done together. It is signifi- 
cant that “washing dishes with 
mother” is more frequently men- 
tioned by boys than girls, and 
“mowing the lawn with father” by 
girls than boys. Apparently when 
the sexes cross traditional lines 


there is a thrill of novelty. In any 
case, doing with rather than for 
turns a chore into a pleasure. 
Cooking is reported in our ma- 
terials by as many boys as girls. 


And both sexes confine themselves 
to talking about exciting events like 
baking pies and cakes. From a girl 
we have, “That day she asked me 
if I wanted to help make a cake. 
I said Yes, and we had so much 
fun. She taught me how to make a 
cake and I do it a lot now.” And 
from a boy, “I enjoy making a 
chocolate cream pie with my moth- 
e.” 

Working with a parent in kitch- 
en, carpenter shop, or garden can 
be sheer joy to a boy or girl. Or it 
can be utter boredom. The secret of 
stimulating a liking, of having 
them grow up to share your inter- 
ests, is to let them have projects of 
their own. When they are begin- 
ning, it’s wise to steer them away 
from sure failure and into some- 
thing where they can see quick re- 
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sults. Radishes are better than mel- 
ons, nasturtiums than delphiniums. 
The main point is that the child 
wants to be something more than 
an assistant. 

“Just being with them and talk- 
ing” is listed again and again by 
the boys and girls. The subjects in- 
clude “baseball scores,” “world af- 
fairs,” “looking over the snapshot 
album and learning family history” 
and “talking about times when he 
was a child,” and “discussing my 
problems with them.” 

The descriptions and pictures of 
the parents’ childhood and of the 
child’s earlier years are of immense 
psychological value. They make the 
child feel secure by showing him 
that his family has continuity. The 
knowledge he gains of the past 
gives him confidence in the future. 
It also gives him perspective, and 
so helps him to grow up. If you 
were once small, he’ll some day be 
big. 

Whether you are “going places,” 
“doing things,” or just “playing to- 
gether,” you can have more fun 
and less trouble and secure many 
incidental benefits by following cer- 
tain procedures. 

Careful planning by the whole 
family keeps everyone safe and sat- 
isfied. For example, when a family 
picnic is planned in a “committee 
of the whole” chances are best that 
each will have what he likes to 
eat; that the younger ones will re- 
member to go to the toilet without 
the delay of a last-minute remind- 
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er; and that dangers will be fore- 
seen and avoided. Moreover, plan- 
ning together is in itself good fun. 

Give responsibility whenever you 
can, not only in the planning but 
also in the doing. Let children or- 
der meals, buy tickets, and ask the 
way. “Picking the cloth” is a lot 
more fun and a lot more instructive 
than “handing the hammer.” 

Set standards to match ages. Re- 
member that young children tire 
easily and that when they are most 
tired they have the least sense about 
stopping. In all the skills from 
gardening to tennis children are 
still beginners. To expect them to 
be perfect is a sure way to discour- 
age them. It is not poor sportsman- 


ship to let a child win. If this seems 


unwise to you, try giving the 
youngster a handicap. 

Pay attention to what the young- 
sters wish to do. Though children 
like to do almost anything with 
their parents, they may be long- 
ing for some particular adventure. 
Watch for clues to their interests 
and try to indulge them, whether 
it be horseback riding or learning 
bridge. When there is a conflict of 
interests, copy the children’s own 
method, and take turns in choosing. 

Experiment with new activities. 
At some ages children like to do 
the same things over and over, but 
this is a passing stage. Usually 
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they are receptive to new ideas, 
and in trying new hobbies you 
may acquire one for yourself. 

Include your neighbors on occa- 
sion. Some games need more play- 
ers than the family has, and some- 
times it is a case of “the more the 
merrier.” 

Keep your promises. A series of 
disappointments can shake a child’s 
faith. So one writes, not of what he 
has enjoyed, but “I would like it 
very much if I could get my father 
to go to Maine with me for a 
couple of weeks. He always says 
he’s going to but never does.” 

Be alert for the unusual. It’s fun 
to watch the Yankees, but it is an 
experience of a lifetime to see a 
World Series game. Fish, yes, but 
fish for salmon! “Travel overnight 
on a boat.” “An all day walk 
winter.” “A ride in a helicopter.” 
Dining in a 47g restaurant on their 
anniversary.” It is events like these 
that families remember. 

Exercise your sense of humor. “I 
enjoy jokes with my parents.” “I 
enjoy doing tricks with my father.” 
“My father thinks of having pop- 
corn 15 minutes before going to 
bed, which is fun.” “My father told 
me he was going to the store. 
When he came home he had 
month-old cocker-spaniel puppy. 
That’s what I mean when I say I 
like my parents.” 


Akt, like morality, consists in drawing the line somewhere. 


G. K. Chesterton. 








How to Watch 
Boxing 


If you know what to look for you'll 
be more interested in what you see 


By JACK DEMPSEY 


Condensed from “Championship Fighting’’* 


poxinc is the perfect spectator 
) sport. It’s easy for anyone 


to watch and understand a fight. 


That’s true whether one witnesses 
a bout at a fight club or on tele- 
Vision. 

Only two men participate in a 
fight. All the action occurs under 
bright lights in a space about 20 
feet square. Nevertheless, if you 
wish to get complete entertainment 
from a fight, you should do more 
than sit down “cold turkey” and 
watch it. 

The more you know about the 
rivals, the more you'll enjoy the 
competition. When you read that 
Johnny Brown is favored at 8 to 5 
to beat Billy Green, note the rea- 
sons why Brown is favored. Did 
these two fight before? Did Brown 
win? Has Brown an advantage in 
age or in weight? Is he a mature 
and experienced performer of 25 or 
26 facing a comparatively green 
youngster? Or is he a chap still 
possessing the sparkle and stamina 
of youth, pitted against a veteran of 


*Copyright, 1950, by Jack 


31 who is on the toboggan? I have 
no statistics on upsets, but it’s my 
belief that the underdog in betting 
wins about one of every three im- 
portant fights. 

Is each of the contestants a local 
boxer, or is one from a distant city 
or from a foreign country? Has he 
been in your area long enough to 
be used to the climate? 

What do the stories say about 
the private lives of the contestants? 
Is either of them a playboy who 
prefers taverns and night clubs to 
gymnasiums for his training? Suc- 
cessful fighting requires nearly per- 
fect condition. Ring history shows 
that a few playboys, Mickey Walk- 
er, Stanley Ketchel, Maxie Baer, 
and Maxie Rosenbloom were able 
to get to the top; but they were ex- 
ceptions. 

Before you sit down to watch the 
fight, decide which boxer you hope 
will win. But do not let that root- 
ing interest make you watch the 
scrap only from his angle. Many 
fans make that mistake. They 
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watch the punches their favorite 
lands or receives. Their eyes un- 
consciously see the action as fol- 
lows: “Brown landed two left jabs 
to the mouth. Brown was hit by a 
left hock to the body. Brown land- 
ed a right to the cheek. Brown 
ducked under a left hook.” 
Instead, they should be seeing 
the action like this: “Brown landed 
two left jabs to the mouth. Green 
landed a left hook to the body. 


Brown landed a right to the cheek. 
Green missed with a left hook to 
the head.” 

The big secret of correct watch- 
ing is this: keep your eyes and your 
attention focused on both men. If 
vou watch from the angle of one 


fighter, it’s almost certain that 
you'll overestimate his perform- 
ance. 

Note immediately the fighting 
styles. Are the contestants’ styles 
similar or do they contrast sh: arply? 
Are both upright boxers, or does 
either use the semicrouch or the 
low bob-weave? 

Watch which one is pressing for- 
ward, forcing the fight. That’s im- 
portant, for in a close contest the 
aggressor usually is the winner. But 
forcing can be a handicap instead 
of an advantage. The aggressor 
may fail to land his punches and 
be hit with counterblows. 

Which one appears to have the 
superior left jab? Is he using it 
merely to “paint” with, or is he 
jabbing solidly enough to snap 
back his opponent’s head and 


knock him off balance? Is his op- 
ponent blocking or slipping those 
jabs, and is the opponent counter- 
ing them with jabs, right crosses, 
or body smashes? Which has the 
superior left hook? How is he us- 
ing it? Is he keeping it short 
enough to be explosive? Is it accu- 
rate, or is his opponent bobbing be- 
neath it or stepping inside it? 

If neither principal is a knockout 


' specialist, the one who is more ef- 


fective with the left jab and left 
hook probably will win. If both 
Scrappers are willing to fight it out 
in exchanges, the bout should be 
thrilling. W atch the early exchang- 
es closely, for what happens in 
them may indicate the ultimate 
winner. 

Does one appear to be hitting 
with more speed, accuracy, and 
power in the exchanges than the 
other? Is he staggering his oppo- 
nent? Is he “rocking” him? There’s 
a big difference between being 
“rocked” and being “staggered.” 
When a fighter is rocked, he is 
knocked violently off balance— 
backward or sideways; but he still 
has complete mental and_ physical 
control when he recovers his bal- 
ance. When he’s staggered, he loses 
some mental and physical control. 
Usually his knees sag and he be- 
comes “rubber-legged” as he lurch- 
es about the ring. He can’t see for 
a second or two and sometimes his 
arms are semiparalyzed, so that he 
can’t protect himself from follow- 
up blows. If a fighter is staggered, 
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watch closely to see how badly he 
is hurt. Can he raise his arms? Can 
he see his opponent and try to fall 
into a clinch with him, to give the 
groggy mind a chance to clear? 
Rugged scrappers of the Tony Zale 
type can take a terrific head batter- 
ing without going down. 

Usually a fighter is staggered be- 
fore he is knocked down, but that’s 
not always the case. He can be 
floored suddenly while exchanging 
or while leading with left or right. 
Or, when off balance, he can be 
dropped with a comparatively light 
punch. But when a staggered fight- 
er is floored, he is more liable to 
be counted out than the victim of a 
single punch. 

An experienced boxer will re- 
main down for the count of eight 
or nine, so that his head will have 
time to clear before he rises. In 
most states that are members of 
the U.S. National Boxing associa- 
tion, floored scrappers are required 
to take a count of eight before re- 
suming battle. The referee will not 
permit the match to go on until he 
and the timekeeper have counted 
eight, whether the floored fighter 
remains on the canvas or regains 
his feet during the count. 

If the floored man fails to regain 
his feet before the count of ten, 
he loses the bout on a knockout. 
And if he has been knocked 
through the ring ropes and he fails 
to re-enter the ring before the count 
of ten, he also loses on a kayo. The 
referee has complete authority to 
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intervene and stop the bout to save 
the groggy man from injury. If he 
does so, the groggy man loses on a 
technical knockout. 

During the fight, watch closely 
whether either contestant is using 
rough tactics, thumbing in the eye, 
heeling an opponent’s face with the 
glovelaces on the palm of his hard, 
butting with the head, or hitting 
below the belt. Each of these 
“tricks” is a foul. 

Nowhere in the U.S. can a boxer 
lose a fight on a single foul; how- 
ever, in all states he can lose on a 
“disqualification” for repeated foul- 
ing. Usually a single foul is penal- 
ized only by the loss of the round 
in which the foul was perpetrated 
or by the loss of points. In most 
European countries, a bout can be 
lost on a single foul. In the British 
Isles, for example, officials are par- 
ticularly strict about low blows. 

At most fights, in the U.S. and 
other countries, a number of ring 
officials supervise the contest. They 
include a boxing commissioner or 
his deputy; one, two, or more 
inspectors; the timekeeper; the 
knockdown timekeeper; the ref- 
eree; and two judges. A few locali- 
ties use three judges. 

In most areas, the scoring officials 
are the referee and the two judges. 
However, where three judges are 
used, the referee has no vote. 

Almost invariably the scoring is 
done by the referee, in the ring, 
and the two judges, seated opposite 
to each other in slightly elevated 
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ringside chairs. Each of the three 
keeps a score card during the bout. 
At the end of the fight, each writes 
the name of his winner on his card. 
If the three cards agree on the win- 
ner he wins a unanimous decision. 
If two officials vote for Brown, and 
the other for Green, Brown wins a 
split decision. If one calls the bout 
a “draw” (even), and the other 
two vote for Brown, he wins a ma- 
jority decision. If the three disagree 
completely, one voting for Brown, 
one for a draw, and one for Green, 
the fight is then declared a draw, 
and neither wins. 

Most states belonging to the Na- 
tional Boxing association use the 
“point system” of scoring. In Mich- 
igan, for example, two fighters can 
share ten points in a round on each 
score card. In the first round 
Brown could have a slight advan- 
tage and win six points to Green’s 
four. Brown might win the second 
session by a large margin, seven 
to three, and so on. At the end of 
the bout, each official totals the 
points for each fighter. The one re- 
ceiving the most points is the win- 
ner on that particular score card. 
Only the total on each card counts; 
not the total of the three cards. 

A few NBA states, like Penn- 
sylvania, use the “round system” of 
scoring. Each official decides how 
many rounds, instead of points, 
each fighter wins. Pennsylvania of- 
ficials credit a fighter with a “big” 
round if he wins a round by a wide 
margin, and with a “little” round 
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if his margin is small. Those “big” 
and “little” designations usually 
prevent a fight from ending in a 
draw on any score sheet, even if 
an official credits each scrapper with 
the same number of rounds. 

Regardless of what scoring sys- 
tem is used, each ring official, in 
the U.S., at least, considers the fol- 
lowing factors in deciding which 
fighter wins a round. 1. Who was 
forcing the fight? 2. Who landed 
the most punches? 3. Who received 
the most punches? 4. Who missed 
with the most punches? 5. Who 
was winning in the exchanges? 

Usually, if a fighter is knocked 
down he loses the round in which 
the knockdown occurs. But if he 
is merely caught off balance it dis- 
credits him only a little. 

You will add to your pleasure at 
a fight if you keep your own score 
sheet and compare it later with the 
tabulations of the officials. Use a 
simple round system; then your 
scoring will not be a labor. 

Do not try to write anything on 
your sheet during a round. Keep 
your eyes fixed on the fighters. 
That’s important. If you glance 
away from the ring for an instant, 
you may miss the knockout punch. 

Describe only the highlights of 
each round in about three lines, 
written after the round is finished. 
Make an X at the inside edge of the 
round in which a fighter is floored. 
When the bout is finished, you'll 
have a quick picture that should 
be clear and accurate. 











Three Lessons at Lourdes 


Faith found an answer at a dawn Mass at the Grotto 


By DANIEL ROPS 


Condensed from Familial Digest* 


\uney told me often: you must 
‘| see Lourdes during the great 
pilgrimages. But it was in solitude 
and silence that I first knew and 
The 


city, 


Lourdes. 
empty 


loved 
almost 
with 
and 
made one think of a 


its closed hotels 
shops, 


deserted 
resort out of season. 

There were few pil- 

grims; I saw hardly a 
half-dozen sick persons, 

only one stretcher. 

The night before, I 
had noticed a little pil- 
grimage in procession 
on the approach to the 
basilica. The handful 
of torches bore brave- 
ly in line, but they failed to pierce 
the night. There was nothing in 
this procession that resembled the 
picturesque, semitheatrical accounts 
that I had read of the city of mir- 
acles. 

The light of a dreary dawn en- 
veloped us. The river Gave behind 
us lapped the retaining wall of the 
Grotto terrace. How many were 
we — 20? 30?—scattered on the 

*31, rue le Flew us, 
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gray-green benches that seemed to 
transform this open-air church into 
a kind of a town square? 

A cluster of candles stood out 
against the darkness of 
the grotto where the 
Woman dressed in 
white appeared 18 
times to little Berna- 
dette. Another cluster, 
of crutches, with the 
light of the candles be- 
low it, resembled a 
natural formation of 
yellow and gray stalac- 
tites. The voice of the 
priest came to me min- 
gled with the sound of 
the river. 

How impressive was 
that Mass at dawn! In spite of the 
sharp, cold air, something tender 
and warm was communicated to 
the soul. 

Perhaps those who have never 
been to Lourdes go there for the 
first time with some gnawing un- 
easiness. To come to that tiny cor- 
ner of the Pyrenees mountains, to 
kneel before that statue of the Vir- 
gin, means that one is willing to 
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believe that an obscure little peas- 
ant girl did actually see the blessed 
Virgin and did receive from her a 
message for all humanity. Nothing 
less than the solemn assurance of 
the Church enables one to accept 
the fact in faith. 

If I had come here in other cir- 
cumstances, in the midst of a great 
crowd, might I not have been slow 
to admit the reality of Lourdes? A 
reasonable mistrust can keep one 
from being swept away by crowd 
hysteria. The pressure of the multi- 
tudes is sometimes hard to distin- 
guish from the true workings of 
the Holy Spirit. All the accounts 
of apparitions and miracles, all the 
chanting processions in the world, 
can leave the heart less fired with 
love than a simple Gospel story. 

But in the loneliness and com- 
plete absorption of that morning 
Mass one could forget the forms of 
human piety and grasp only the 
force that propells it. One could 
consider only the end of piety. The 
spirit of Lourdes presented itself to 
my soul. What is the real meaning, 
I asked, of this city, which neither 
location nor economics can ex- 
plain? What does the continuous 
pressing of crowds for nearly a 
century, the constant journeying of 
the sick from all parts of the world, 


represent? 

Lourdes represents, simply, the 
need of the spirit. Some men have 
thought to explain all of man’s be- 
havior by material laws. But at 
Lourdes, one realizes that some- 


thing else is involved. Proof is giv- 
en here that there are other realities 
in man just as certain as hunger 
and thirst, and so essential that 
man sacrifices time and money to 
them. 

This challenge of the spirit to a 
materialistic world is the first lesson 
of Lourdes. Here one finds illustra- 
tion of the teaching of the Master 
to the prince of darkness. “Not by 
bread alone doth man live, but by 
every word that proceedeth from 
the mouth of God.” 

“But,” the opposition — sneers, 
“what is so astonishing? The peo- 
ple who come here come not be- 
cause of faith, but in hope of a 
miracle to put an end to their suf- 
fering.” 

To interpret Lourdes in such way 
is to understand nothing at all of 
it and of the lesson it teaches. The 
vast majority of believers who come 
do not ask for physical health but 
for the assurance of eternal life. 
And even those who implore relief 
from bodily pain know well that 
they can obtain it only by com- 
plete resignation to the will of God. 

Lourdes is a paradox. Our civili- 
zation attempts to eliminate suffer- 
ing (meanwhile inflicting it more 
terribly than any preceding civili- 
zation). But when, in spite of all 
precautions, misfortune comes to 
men, they are bewildered. At 
Lourdes the end is not the relieving 
of human pain. Such relief comes 
only as an added outpouring of di- 
vine mercy upon the crowds that 
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implore it. The real end is to con- 
secrate suffering, to bring it back to 
its rightful place. At Lourdes, suf- 
fering has meaning, because it ele- 
vates man instead of crushing him. 
Were these two lessons all that 
Lourdes had to teach? To affirm 
that the spirit is present in the 
world, and to bring man back to a 
true understanding of suffering. 
No, there is also a third lesson. 
As the Office began, the benches 
filled with faithful, among whom 
were the pilgrims of the night be- 
fore. They were Alsatians, driven 
from their country by war, who 
had found refuge in Languedoc 
and Bordelais. Their voices joined 


Flights 


Time stood still long 
enough to paint itself up- 
on a page of memory.— 
Margaret C. Barnes. 


Birds discussing their pints for ‘the 
morning.—Rex Stout. 


The 


Powers. 


onslaught of silence.—J. F. 
An oyster is a fish built like a nut. 
—Irish Weekly. 
Trees holding their sides 
laughter.—L. M. Parkhurst. 
Civilization: the advance from 
shoeless toes to toeless shoes.—Irish 
Digest. 


with 


[Readers are invited to submit similar figures of speech, 
Exact source must be given. 
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the priest in the first verse of the 
psalm. The antiphonal singing of 
the priest and faithful gave me a 
unique impression of their com- 
munity life 

Thus I learned the last, most pro- 
found lesson of Lourdes. The les- 
son is in this striving for commun- 
ion. “For where there are two or 
three gathered together in my 
name,” Christ said, “there am I 
in the midst of them.” The human 
heart is willing to be shed of self 
in order to be part of a vast prayer. 
One may choose between commu- 
nal love and destruction. When I 
return to Lourdes, I shall be lost in 
a pilgrimage to pray anonymously. 


of Fancy 


Quick admirations 
breaking out like bush 
fires in her path.—Irish 
Digest. 

The sea seen: Fog brooding along 
the shore. Charles Phillips The 
sea had the surface and the shimmer 
of an undulating piece of gray silk. 
Joseph Conrad ... Sunlight running 
up the beach on the heels of a cloud. 
Frances Patton . The sea licking 
greedy lips.—Richard Connell. 

Grandpére sat down with the jerky 
geometry of age.—G. L. Howe. 

Stars tangled in a tree—G. K. 
Chesterton. 
for which $2 
We are sorry 




















When Danny Thomas Entertains 


He preaches while he acts, but you would never suspect how 


By RALPH LAND 


A Jacops—Danny Thomas 
to you—strode into the church, 
lit a candle to St. Jude, and prayed 
for advice. Would he ever make 
the grade as a comedian? When? 

The answer came—but that’s a 
little ahead of the story. This was 
in Chicago, during the lean days 
before 1940. Danny was a stranger 
in the city; he paused at the church 
door before entering. 

His swarthy, bulbous-nosed, Syr- 
ian face twitched with worry. His 
thoughts were of his wife. Rose- 
mary was going to have 
a baby. “No work, no 
money,” he intoned to 
himself. Self-doubts be- 
gan to stir. Did he really 
have it in him to make 
good as an entertainer, or 
was he just deluding 
himself? 

His life had always 
been a struggle. He had 
been one of ten children, 
eight brothers and a sis- 
ter. He was born Amos 
Jacobs (Anglicized from 
the Syrian Yahoob), in 
Deerfield, Mich., moved 
early in childhood, and 
grew up in Toledo, Ohio. 


His father, a candymaker, could 
eke out only a bare living. As a 
youngster, after school, Amos had 
peddled candies in a burlesque the- 
ater to help increase the family 
income. 

Amos was smitten by the glam- 
our of acting at the early age of 12. 
He had gone down to the casting 
office, more in hope than in expec- 
tation, and was chosen for the role 
of a little French child. His dark 
skin and air of mystery decided the 
choice. 

The play, Wake Up 
Jonathan, was the only 
legitimate one in which 
he had performed. There 
was another boy in the 
cast. Amos, as the French 
child, was faced with con- 
flict, pitted against the 
other youngster. The 
fight was over a dog 
which belonged to Amos, 
and which the other one 
desperately wished to take 
away from him. In the 
excitement of his part, 
Amos started to chew up 
the scenery. The playgo- 
ers waxed hysterical. It 
was this accidental ova- 
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tion that made Amos think of be- 
coming a comic. 

Amos directed a student review 
at high school in Toledo, pro- 
gressed to local banquets at $2 a 
night, and eventually worked up 
to making $6 a night. He reached 
20 with stardust still in his brown 
eyes. It was then that Amos decid- 
ed to hitchhike to Detroit, to great- 
er opportunities. For a time he 
found work as a night watchman, 
and saved enough money to buy 
himself a presentable suit in which 
to appear for a radio job. He land- 
ed an acting job with a radio sta- 
tion, as an amateur. Known as the 
Tin Horn Cavalier, he sang songs, 
but did no comedy. The pay was 
$2 a night. Once, he had missed out 
on a performance. With a date for 
that same evening, he had depend- 
ed upon the expected $2. The re- 
sult was a broken date. 

The very next day a letter came 
to the radio station. It was written 
in a scrawl of angry words by the 
girl he had stood up. Indignantly 
she asked, “Is that his nose, or is 
he eating a banana?” 

He read the letter over the air 
the following night. Letters and 
requests for his picture flooded in. 
His stock as a comedian spurted 
up. He began to appear in neigh- 
borhood theaters. 

During this period, his hori- 
zon brightened happily when he 
chanced to meet a winsome, 14- 
year-old girl, Rosemary, on a chil- 
dren’s radio program. Their inter- 
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ests quickly grooved together, and 
three years later they were married. 

From then on the climbing be- 
came rougher. He wasn’t mak- 
ing much headway financially, or 
achieving recognition. They decid- 
ed to leave Detroit. 

Then the turning point of his 
life happened, in a small Chicago 
night club. He finished his stint one 
evening, and then stood in a corner 
staring vacantly. Someone nudged 
him. He gazed into the kindly face 
of one of the employees, a middle- 
aged man with gray-streaked hair. 

“You look like you're in the 
dumps, son,” the man said, as if 
measuring his words. “Get out of 
it, it’s bad for the morale.” With- 
out further ado, he told Amos the 
story of his own wife, who had re- 
covered from an illness after doc- 
tors gave up hope. 

What was her secret? Prayer, 
from the heart, devoid of selfish- 
ness, greed, and hypocrisy. “Here 
is something for you,” he said, 
handing Amos a picture of St. 
Jude, the patron saint of the for- 
saken. “And don’t forget to ask St. 
Jude for a little help. Remember, 
he helped my wife!” 

So here was Amos in church, 
telling his troubles to St. Jude. The 
very next day, Amos—he had by 
now taken on his new name, Dan- 
ny Thomas, after the first names of 
two of his brothers—was notified 
of a job at the 5100 Club, run by 
Harry Eager. Danny made a sol- 
emn vow to build, in honor of St 
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Jude, a hospital for needy Negroes 
in the South, should he reach suc- 
cess. 

Within a week, Danny garnered 
the largest personal following of 
any Chicago entertainer. Big of- 
fers came from other night clubs. 
Danny said No. He didn’t think it 
proper to desert the man who had 
given him his break. 

Close to the end of that glorious 
week, Danny sidled alongside Har- 
ry Eager with a request. “Mr. Eag- 
er,” he said, purring with a feigned 
seriousness, “how about letting me 
off for one show on Saturday 
night? I’d sure like to see the night 
baseball game.” 

Eager paused, as if weighing the 
possibilities. Then he shook his 
head, and replied gently, “Sorry, 
Danny boy. I just won’t be able 
to spare you.” 

When Danny appeared _ that 
night, he assumed the facial expres- 
sion which became his trademark. 
He screwed up his face in mock 
retribution. Spotting Eager in the 
audience, he swerved before him. 
With a hurt look, he bellowed epi- 
thets stamped with respectability. 
He moaned about slave-labor con- 
ditions, haranguing Eager into 
dumbfounded silence. Finally, in 
the best tradition of his Syrian for- 
bears, Danny wrapped a white ta- 
blecloth around his head and 
emitted a baleful, haunting wail. 
The place was in an uproar. It was 
then that he was tagged the Wail- 
ing Syrian. 


* 
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What was meant to be a one- 
week engagement became a three- 
year run at the 5100 club, sky- 
rocketing both actor and club into 
fame. 

From then on success trailed 
Danny. He kept on winning plau- 
dits in leading night clubs in Amer- 
ica and abroad: La Martinique, 
Copacabana, Bill Miller’s Riviera in 
New York, and the Palladium in 
London. 

In the 2nd World War, Danny 
entertained abroad for the armed 
forces. In 1944, he appeared on 
Fanny Brice’s radio show, with a 
memorable characterization of his 
own creation, Jerry Dingle. Two 
years later he produced his own ra- 
dio show. Hollywood began beck- 
oning. He played in The Big City, 
The Unfinished Dance, Call Me 
Mister, and his biggest film success, 
I'll See You in My Dreams. 

Television came in. Danny’s tal- 
ents were a natural for home enter- 
tainment. Quickly he became a 
TV favorite. Alternating with Ed 
Wynn, Jimmy Durante, and Jack 
Carson, he stars on NBC-TV’s 
coast-to-coast Four Star Review. 

Trying to tickle the public’s fun- 
nybone is quite a job. When Dan- 
ny performed in the Chez Paree in 
Chicago, in his earlier days, he 
lived in a modest three-room walk- 
up apartment. One day, neighbors 
curiously asked his wife what werk 
her husband does. 

“Danny’s a comedian;” she an- 
nounced proudly. 
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“We thought he was an under- 
taker,” one of them remarked. 

Unabashed, she replied, “No 
wonder. Funnymen are so worried 
about being funny, they go around 
looking like undertakers.” 

What makes Danny Thomas 
unique? This. He never uses ma- 
terial that is suggestively indecent 
or off-color; nor banter that might 
be construed as offensive by any 
racial or religious group. 

A natural mimic, Danny exudes 
a warmth of understanding when 
he chatters away in perfect Yid- 
dish, or faultless Italian-American, 
or in any of a half-dozen other 
dialects. These he reaped as a leg- 
acy in his brother-like contacts 


with people of widely different na- 


tional extractions. 

‘Comedy is his business, but Dan- 
ny has often revealed his philo- 
sophic inclinations. He has been la- 
beled “pious” and “preachy” by 
certain cynical critics who frowned 
upon his occasional detouring into 
such subjects as Americanism and 
equal rights. 

Danny says, “I’ve got a little 
monster inside my chest that feeds 
on my reading. I read everything 
and I love people, so when I see in- 
justice, I have an urge to sing out 
against it. But I admit the place 
to do it is not in the middle 
of a comedy routine. I’ve learned a 
good lesson; people come to be en- 
tertained, not to be exhorted. 

“I haven’t stopped preaching!” 
he appends quickly. “I have just 
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changed my method. Every time | 
don’t tell a dirty joke, every time 
I embrace little Bunny or treat a 
guest with respect I’m preaching.” 

Danny is a chain reaction of 
laughs. His patter is a rapid-fire of 
well-timed jokes. He is unpredict- 
able, sometimes likely to go off on 
a comedy tangent and josh his TV 
sponsors, or turn around with a dis- 
arming innocence and cut into 
hecklers with a razor-edged wit. 
He would think nothing of round- 
ing up a jam-packed night club of 
840 guests, circling them about an 
unsuspecting girl quietly celebrat- 
ing her birthday with friends, and 
massing them all into a giant glee 
club, singing a birthday song. 

In every comedian’s heart is a 
secret desire to achieve dramatic 
roles. Danny Thomas is no excep- 
tion. He readily admits to being 
first a tragedian “because my hu- 
mor is about the misfortunes and 
failings of ordinary men.” 

Danny is now established as one 
of the highest-paid entertainers in 
show business. But he is ever 
mindful of the days back in Chica- 
go when he trudged the streets 
wearily, pennilessly. His reverence 
for St. Jude has become a dedica- 
tion, a pattern of living for him. 
It has crystallized into a resolve to 
emulate to his utmost the saint who 
has obtained miraculous succor for 
countless folk. 

When it comes to donating time 
and talents to charitable causes, he 
always proves himself “Danny-on- 
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the-spot.” He has entertained at 
Veterans Administration hospitals 
in every city in which he had a 
night-club date. He once worked 
for 10 days gratis at the Flamingo 
club in Los Vegas, Nev. The ar- 
rangement was for the owner to 
turn over $50,000 to the Damon 
Runyon Cancer fund. Each sum- 
mer, he sends 300 underprivileged 
children to Camp Hammond, near 
Boston. He made a 10-minute film 
for the Multiple Sclerosis founda- 
tion. His favorite charity, the St. 
Jude Hospital fund, a 1,000-bed 
hospital for destitute southern Ne- 
groes, is growing. 

Danny can take any amount of 
kidding about his nose, which he 
describes as generous, and a distinc- 
tion. He says that it is longer by 
measurement than Durante’s! 

“Sure I’m fond of my nose,” he 
declares. “It’s been mine ever since 
I was born. We’ve grown up to- 
gether. All right, so it outgrew me. 
It has been my fortune. 

“I remember that first time I 
walked on stage at old Woodward 
High in Toledo for the first re- 
hearsal of a show a bunch of us 
kids were putting on. What hap- 
pened? I was cast in a romantic 
role, and I was going to win the 
girl. My nose came out first, lead- 
ing me behind it. My classmates 
and teachers rolled in the aisles. 

“In Hollywood, the movie pro- 
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ducers don’t see nose to nose with 
me. They wanted me to have my 
nose clipped. 

“ ‘What’s wrong with my nose?’ 
I said the first time they brought it 
up. ‘Look at George Washington 
and Abraham Lincoln,’ I should 
have said. Did they have perfor- 
ated warts to breathe through? No, 
sir! The Father of Our Country 
and the Great Emancipator had 
beaks. True, not as big as mine, 
but beaks just the same.” 

When he’s not in New York for 
NBC’s Four Star Revue, Danny 
lives in a beautiful 10-room home 
in Beverly Hills, Calif., with Rose- 
mary and their three children, Mar- 
garet, 14, Teresa, eight, and 
Charles Anthony, four. 

So deeply rooted are his religious 
impulses that it was a labor of love 
to Danny when he was chosen to 
perform on Family Theater’s radio 
network show recently in its pres- 
entation of The Juggler of Our 
Lady. 

With film star John Lund nar- 
rating, Danny Thomas enacted the 
role of Barnaby the Juggler. The 
story takes place in an ancient 
French monastery. The one great 
talent that was given to Barnaby 
was that of juggling, and as a gift 
to our Lady he performed for her 
in chapel to the best of his ability. 

Never did Danny Thomas act 
with greater heart. 


Some persons think they’re hammering another’s character when all they 


are doing is nailing down their own. 


O. A. Battista. 








Your Suspicions 


You can make your life happier if you 
root out the causes of your distrust 


By ADELE and CATEAU DE LEEUW 
Condensed from “Make Your Habits 


Wo k he ” You.’™ 


()< THING that ruins all per- 
J sonalrelationships is suspicion. 
Some persons suspect their marriage 
partners of everything from infi- 
delity to keeping a separate bank 
account. He forgets to mail her let- 
ter, or she forgets to kiss him good- 
by —immediately, the sky turns 
black. 

There are people who suspect 
their business partners. “Grainger 
has been seeing some queer-looking 
characters lately. And he’s been 
having telephone calls that he 
breaks off if I enter his office. 
What’s behind this?” Yes, what’s 
behind it? Must the explanation al- 
ways be unpleasant? Why can’t 
he meet with “queer-looking char- 
acters?” They could be out-of-town 
relatives, couldn’t they, and not ri- 
vals to whom he’s planning to sell 
office secrets? Suppose he did break 
off a telephone call when you en- 
tered; conceivably he was ordering 
a birthday gift for you. 

Some people suspect workmen 
they have hired of cheating on 
time or materials; storekeepers of 
gypping; their friends of betraying 
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confidences; their children of dis- 
loyalty. They are miserable, and 
their suspicions show, finally, in 
their faces, in their voices, and in 
their hearts. And who likes them? 
Nobody. They don’t even like 


themselves, as a rule. 
Suspicion, like nagging, is hard 
to identify in one’s self and harder 


still to admit. But if you can recog- 
nize it, you can rout it. The easiest 
way to combat it is to cultivate the 
habit of “I should worry.” If you 
can learn not to worry about what 
other people do, or say, or think, 
you will no longer suspect them of 
imaginary crimes. 

Take the case of Carey T., for 
instance. He had been in business 
for 18 years, and was enjoying the 
fruits of his labors. Just when he 
was beginning to think well of him- 
self, he got wind of the fact that 
unpleasant rumors were being 
spread about him. 

If people believed these rumors, 
he might be ruined. He strongly 
suspected that they were being 
spread by a young, aggressive com- 
petitor, and Carey was “burned 
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up.” He wanted to go out and 
throttle this competitor and make 
him admit the rumors were false. 

But he didn’t. He let his phi- 
losophy come to his aid. “I should 
worry!” he said, and meant it. “I’ve 
no way of getting proof, and if the 
people with whom I’ve done busi- 
ness for 18 years have the sense I 
credit them with, they won't be- 
lieve that hogwash.” 

Instead of brooding and sharpen- 
ing his axe, he worked harder, he 
bent every effort to improve his 
product, he went out of his way to 
extend credit and service. The ru- 
mors ran a brief course and died. 
The competitor lost out and Carey 
T. was the gainer. When the little 
war was over, C.T. had more busi- 
ness, and his competitor went into 
bankruptcy. 

In quite another fashion J.G. ap- 
plied this philosophy, too. Sudden- 
ly he found that his home life had 
changed. When he called from the 
office he got no answer, and his 
wife always had a flustered excuse. 
When he came home early, she was 
never in. Whereas he had always 
had delicious home-cooked meals, 
now he found himself confronted 
with delicatessen fare or hastily 
thrown together menus. 

He could have worked himself 
up to a fine state imagining what 
all this meant. In fact, he started 
to, but he forced himself to be 
calm. Instead of saying to himself 
that his wife had ceased to care for 
him, that she was having an affair, 


he reasoned, “After all, it’s summer, 
and hot in the kitchen; why 
shouldn’t she have some cold, quick 
meals once in awhile? And if she’s 
out when I call, she’s out—that’s 
her business.” 

He refused to insult himself and 
her by suspicion. And in due time 
he found out what it was all about. 
His wife had taken a part-time job 
to earn some money to buy him 
the electric table lathe he’d always 
wanted and never expected! 

J.G. and Carey had retused to be 
dominated by suspicion, when they 
might easily have done so. Their 
refusal gave them an armor through 
which nothing could enter. And 
when they had routed suspicion by 
their firm belief, they were still 
whole and unscathed. 

To get rid of the habit of sus- 
picion, first of all, remember how 
you reacted when you were unjust- 
ly suspected of something you had 
not done. Almost everything in 
this world has an explanation, par- 
ticularly the actions of its inhabi- 
tants. 

Exercise your imagination a lit- 
tle by thinking of reasonable ex- 
planations. If no reasonable ex- 
planation occurs to you, come right 
out with a direct question. People 
may be startled, but at least they 
won't be repelled by suspicion. Best 
of all is the “I should worry” ap- 
proach to something which rouses 
your suspicions. To be effective, it 
must be genuine; and to be genu- 
ine, it must come from within. 








Fulfilling the American Dream 


“and crown thy good with brotherhood 
from sea to shining sea” 


By JOHN A. O'BRIEN 
Condensed from “The American Dream’* 


am a Catholic priest, and I 

like Protestants. They are 
fa among my dearest and best 
friends. They are my fellow coun- 
trymen, my fellow Christians, my 
brothers. I would defend their con- 
stitutional rights and liberties with 
my life. 

Many of their ministers have 
honored me with invitations to ad- 
dress their congregations on certain 
teachings of the Church in which 
they were interested. Never have 
I failed to accept such gracious in- 
vitations. 

While naturally we do not see 
eye to eye on all questions in re- 
ligion, we have much in common. 
It is high time that we stress these 
common beliefs and ideals. We all 
acknowledge the same Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ, and we are 
all concerned in preserving the 
spiritual values which vitalize our 
democratic society. 

I like Jews. They are the people 
out of whom came the divine 
Founder of the Christian religion, 
and are the people upon whom 


almighty God lavished many special 
favors. This people, numerically 
small, has enriched all civilization 
with a genius that has blossomed 
forth in art, literature, commerce, 
and science. 

That good will and cooperation 
can exist among all the varied races 
and creeds which make up this na- 
tion is demonstrated daily. As 
proof of this, I know of no better 
illustration than a story which be- 
gan 45 years ago in Brooklyn. 

On a Friday morning in Decem- 
ber of 1907, Solomon and Esther 
Ueberall opened a little dry-goods 
and notions store on Myrtle Ave. 
Esther was only 15. Her husband 
of three months was 27. What little 
money they had at the time of 
their marriage had been spent on 
the store. 

Their first customer that Decem- 
ber morning was Father George 
Caruana, a young priest from near- 
by St. Lucy’s church. He came in 
to buy a pair of shoelaces. “Father,” 
said Solomon Ueberall as he waited 
on the cleric, “you look very sad.” 
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“I should be sad,” the priest re- 
plied. “The building in which we 
worship is about to be closed.” He 
then explained that unless he could 
obtain $500 by the following Mon- 
day, the mortgage on the building 
would be foreclosed. Since his was 
a poor parish, there seemed to be 
no likelihood whatever of raising 
the money. 

As he listened to the priest’s 
troubled words, Solomon Ueberall 
reached a decision. Like his wife, 
he was a Jew. But the thought that 
a Catholic church—any church— 
could be closed for lack of money 
was abhorrent to him. “Don’t wor- 
ry, Father,” he told his customer, 
“we'll get the money somehow.” 

As the priest left the store, Ue- 
berall turned to his wife. “Esther,” 
he said, “I want you to give me 
your wedding ring and your mar- 
riage gifts. I’m going to pawn 
them. Someday, we'll get them 
back, but right now we have to 
raise that $500.” 

Esther willingly complied with 
her husband’s request. But when 
Ueberall took the ring and the 
wedding presents to a pawnbroker, 
he could get only $250 for them. 
Undaunted, he set out to borrow 
the remaining money from rela- 
tives. Those he approached were 
reluctant to give it to him. 

Time was getting short. He ar- 
gued. He pleaded. He exhorted. 
And finally he had the $500. 

The mortgage payment was 
made. Father Caruana thanked Ue- 


berall and promised that someday 
every dollar would be repaid. 

Each Monday for more than 
four years he appeared at the Ue- 
beralls’ store to make a payment on 
the loan. With him, he carried a 
pouch filled with pennies, nickels, 
and dimes collected from his pa- 
rishioners. The payments were me- 
ticulously recorded in a notebook. 
Finally the day arrived when the 
last cent had been paid off. 

Meanwhile, Esther had regained 
her wedding ring and gifts. The 
Ueberalls’ business prospered and 
grew. So did St. Lucy’s church. 
Years passed, but the young Jewish 
couple and the Catholic priest re- 
mained close friends. 

Then in 1919 Father Caruana 
was called to Rome. The following 
year, Solomon Ueberall suddenly 
died. 

So terrible was the shock of his 
death that Esther lost her eyesight 
for more than a year. When it re- 
turned, she set about running the 
thriving family business and rear- 
ing her two children, Bernie and 
Stella. 

Gradually the memory of Father 
Caruana faded from Esther’s mind. 
Then the 2nd World War broke 
out. Hitler marched into Austria, 
waving the vile banner of anti- 
Semitism. 

Solomon Ueberall’s relatives and 
former townsmen besieged Esther 
with letters entreating her to help 
them reach America before they 
were burned alive in nazi death 
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factories. She helped as many as 
she could to get visas to enter this 
country. But soon immigration 
quotas were filled. No more refu- 
gees could enter the U.S. 

Still the letters kept coming. Es- 
ther sought the aid of the Labor 
department in Washington. She 
was told that the refugees could 
still enter Cuba if some prominent 
person would sign affidavits vouch- 
ing for them. 

She went back to Brooklyn and 
spoke to the priest then in charge 
of St. Lucy’s. He gave her a letter 
of introduction to a Cuban arch- 
bishop, and cabled ahead that she 
Was coming. 

When she landed at the Havana 
airport, she was handed a bouquet 
of roses. Looking up, she saw a 
Catholic prelate standing in front 
of her. There was something fa- 
miliar about his face, but she 
couldn’t identify him. Then he 
spoke to her. 

“Why, Esther Ueberall,” he said, 
“don’t you remember me? I’m Fa- 
ther Caruana, the priest you knew 
in Brooklyn 20 years ago.” 

He explained that he had since 
become an archbishop. He would 
be delighted, he said, to sign the 
affidavits for Esther’s friends and 
relatives. 

With his help, more than two 
~ dozen of them eventually reached 
Cuba. While they waited there for 
U.S. immigration quotas to re- 
open, the archbishop not only pro- 
vided shelter for them, but also 
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the food and clothing they needed. 

“He cared for them beautifully,” 
Esther Ueberall said recently. “He 
is the most godlike man I have 
ever known.” 

A magnificent tribute, indeed. 
But perhaps no finer than the one 
that was inscribed years ago on the 
altar crucifix of St. Lucy’s church 
in Brooklyn: “In memory of our 
friend, Solomon Ueberall.” To this 
might well be added, “the man who 
helped to save this church.” 

The future of America and of 
the world hinges upon the ability 
of man to rise above differences of 
race, creed, and class, and live to- 
gether in peace, friendship and 
brotherhood. This is the supreme 
problem today. 

“An important rule for all you 
freshmen to remember,” said the 
president of Phi Kappa, a Catholic 
fraternity at the University of IIli- 
nois, “is that our closest and best 
friend on this campus is Acacia. 
We throw an annual banquet for 
each other; we work together in 
campus politics; in fact, we stick 
together.” 

“What is this Acacia you're talk- 
ing about?” blurted out an aston- 
ished plebe. 

“A fraternity of Masonic stu- 
dents,” replied the president. “We 
started out years ago in neighbor- 
ing fraternity houses and, though 
we're in different locations now, 
we’ve maintained close relations 
ever since.” 

The incident reveals the story of 
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a unique relationship between a 
fraternity of Catholics and one 
composed exclusively of Masons. 
Instead of being leaders of rival 
political parties, they have re- 
mained for more than 40 years 
staunch friends and allies in all po- 
litical activities of the campus. 
There is no blurring of differ- 
ences in religious creeds, no level- 
ing off to the most common de- 
nominator. There is a frank and 
healthy respect for the beliefs of 
all concerned, combined with a 
conviction that the — staunchest 


friendships can coexist with the 
widest differences in creeds. Such 
friendships have nipped in the bud 
the twin basis of prejudice: sus- 
picion and misunderstanding. The 


influence of their example has been 
far-reaching throughout the whole 
life of the university, creating a 
spirit of brotherhood. 

The leaders of the various faiths 
on the campus worked out together 
plans for courses in religious edu- 
cation and social ethics. When the 
university officials saw such unique 
harmony of planning and unity of 
action, combined with a complete 
absence of any effort to gain de- 
nominational advantage, they con- 
ferred academic credit under prop- 
er safeguards upon such courses. 

Religious foundations surround 
the campus with buildings of im- 
pressive beauty and magnitude, un- 
surpassed at any tax-supported in- 
stitution of higher learning in the 
country. These testify to the far- 
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sighted educational statesmanship 
of the university officials, the co- 
operative spirit of the religious 
leaders, and the friendliness among 
the 20,000 students. It was this 
spirit which prompted the students 
to picket a restaurant which had 
refused to serve colored students. 

“How can you patronize a place 
which refuses to serve Herb Mc- 
Kenley?” read one of their plac- 
ards, which shrewdly capitalized on 
the popularity of their great Negro 
sprinter. So imbued are the Illini 
with the ideals of tolerance, good 
will, and brotherhood that they 
are quick to crusade against intol- 
erance in the communities to which 
they return. Their influence is be- 
ing felt throughout the nation and 
their foreign students are carrying 
these ideals of democracy back in- 
to their native lands. 

The first and most important 
rule of conduct then is that we 
meet and know one another. ‘This 
is particularly true for members 
of different groups. Isolation is the 
favorite breeding ground of preju- 
dice, which literally means to pre- 
judge. 

When we don’t know one an- 
other, we are subject to irrational 
suspicions and blind hatreds. In 
The Glass House of Prejudice, 
Dorothy Baruch tells the story of 
José Morales, a Mexican war work- 
er in Los Angeles. José was proud 
of his war job and happy that he 
had found work in which he 
could use his knowledge and skill. 
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He wrote to this effect to his 
brother, a professor in the Universi- 
ty of Mexico. 

After finishing his shift one 
night, José took the bus home. 
When he got off at his street cor- 
ner, he noticed some men standing 
there. They were strangers. But 
they were eyeing him suspiciously 
now and they noticed, as he came 
under the light of the street lamp, 
that he was slim and dark. 

“Dirty Mexican,” cried one of 
them. 

The cry spurred on the others. 
They rushed at him, tore off his 
clothes, beat him with chains and 
iron pipes. They left him _half- 
naked and bleeding. His back was 
broken. The next morning he died. 

Ignorance, kindled by lies, flames 
into passion which explodes with 
lethal violence. “In the night,” 
wrote Hegel, “all cows are gray.” 
In the night of ignorance, all mem- 
bers of the despised race are alike. 
Their nationality alone is sufficient 
to condemn them. When pre-judg- 
ments of this kind are formed, 
morality disappears; blind passion 
rules. 

Not only in nazi Germany has 
scapegoating made its ugly appear- 
ance. It exists in our own country. 
In parts of the South, the poverty- 
stricken white can project his frus- 
trations and anger upon a more 
well-to-do Negro by joining with 
night riders and burning the Ne- 
gro’s barn. In some sections, where 
white supremacy is a carefully nur- 
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tured sacred cow, he can even walk 
up to a Negro, punch him, and call 
him names with impunity. 

The California “vigilante’s” in- 
dolence and_ thriftlessness can’t 
compete with the industry of the 
Nisei farmer. The white releases 
his envy and anger by emptying 
his revolver through the windows 
of the Nisei’s home. 

Scapegoating, as H. A. Over- 
street points out, involves four steps 
down the moral ladder. First is the 
refusal to discriminate between 
members of a despised race or class 
and the insistence upon tarring all, 
innocent and guilty alike, with the 
same pitch. Second is the projec- 
tion of one’s anger and hatred upon 
an innocent victim. Then comes 
the third step; the justifying of 
one’s actions by lies. 

The fourth step down the ladder 
is to derive self-importance and 
self-aggrandizement from cruelty. 
The most revolting parts of the tes- 
timony of the nazi war criminals 
were their repeated expressions of 
pride in what they had done. In- 
stead of experiencing shame over 
their monstrous cruelty, they felt 
a sense of glory. Their moral sen- 
sitivity had become so blunted that 
they were scarcely moral creatures 
any longer. 

How can antagonisms between 
racial, religious, and economic 
groups be eradicated? Obviously, 
education which would bring mu- 
tual sympathetic understanding 
and genuine appreciation is ur- 
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gently needed. Since the breeding 
ground of our prejudices is ignor- 
ance, we must replace darkness 
with light. Truth is the best vacci- 
nation against the virus of bigotry. 

The most effective means of dis- 
sipating suspicions between groups 
is for their members to meet rea- 
sonably often and really know one 
another. There is no problem, no 
matter how complicated and diff- 
cult, which can’t be solved when 
the parties bring to the discussion 
understanding and good will. Simi- 
larly, no problem, no matter how 
simple, can be solved when good 
will is wanting. 

The Experimental School for 
Preschool Children at St. Joseph 
college in Hartford, Conn., under 
the direction of Sister Mary de 
Lourdes, is rendering a_ notable 
service. It conditions youngsters to 
feel at ease with those of different 
creeds and colors. Protestant, Jew, 
and Catholic, white and colored, 
learn to play and work together 
and to like one another. 

“We don’t want our children 
vulnerable to rickets, diphtheria or 
typhoid,” observes Sister Mary. 
“Neither do we want them vul- 
nerable to prejudice.” 

When Sister Mary engaged a 
Negro teacher for the nursery 
school, some of the Hartford par- 
ents who had been reared in the 
South were shocked. But they got 
over it. A few months later, a 
mother, raised in Mississippi, re- 
marked, “It zs a little hard on us, 


Sister. But I’m extremely happy 
that my child will never have to get 
over what I’m having such trouble 
getting over myself.” 

Children are not born with prej- 
udices, but they catch them if not 
vaccinated early. Social attitudes 
of children from kindergarten to 
2nd grade were investigated over 
a three-year period by the Bureau 
for Intercultural Education of New 
York, the Research Center for 
Group Dynamics of the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, 
the Philadelphia Fellowship com- 
mission, and the Philadelphia pub- 
lic schools. 

The findings are startling. They 
show that even at this early age 
“many of the children were satu- 
rated with prejudice. Nearly all 
were tainted in some degree.” 

“The child infected with preju- 
dice,” points out Mrs. Gertrude 
Hart Day, “is doomed to live a 
confined life, to build walls around 
himself, and be a prisoner of his 
own ill feelings. Such a child never 
can live at ease. He sends out ha- 
tred and thus creates enemies, real 
or imaginary. He must live in fear 
of these enemies and under the 
threat that his own hatred will re- 
bound against him.” 

The Catholic University of 
America, at Washington, D.C., 
opened a new workshop in inter- 
group education. It was under the 
immediate direction of Father H. 
Furfey, head of the sociology de- 
partment. He assembled a staff of 
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group leaders who presided over 
classroom activities and skilled con- 
sultants who gave expert advice in 
special areas of the instruction. 

The workshop helped elemen- 
tary-school teachers concerned with 
group prejudices in their class- 
rooms and helped college professors 
planning a course in minority- 
group problems. It was equally 
helpful to community _ leaders 
plagued by tensions of mixed 
neighborhoods, and group work- 
ers facing specific problems. Such 
workshops should be set up in all 
our leading cities. Last summer 19 
workshops dealing with intercul- 
tural education were held in lead- 
ing universities throughout the 
country. The National Conference 
of Christians and Jews was a pio- 
neer in this movement, and de- 
serves much credit. 

The concept of the worth and 
dignity of the individual man is 
fundamental to all true democracy. 
It is a religious conception, the 
product of the Judaeo-Christian tra- 
dition. Because religion teaches that 
man is a person, a unique spiritual 
personality, carrying within him 


the very image of God, it stands 
in uncompromising opposition to 
all tyranny. Because it stresses the 
great truths of the fatherhood of 
God and the brotherhood of man 
it offers the most formidable op- 
position to fanaticism and cruelty. 

Almighty God endowed man 
with intellect and free will. He 
does not coerce the actions of man 
nor curtail his freedom even when 
he thinks and acts wrongly. If 
God Himself thus respects man’s 
freedom of religious belief and 
worship, why shouldn’t man? 

Religious freedom is not a con- 
cession of Church or state; it is an 
integral part of the original endow- 
ment God has given to man. 

In America we can transform our 
differences into opportunities to 
enrich and deepen our spiritual life. 
When a grain of sand is lodged in 
an oyster, instead of vainly brood- 
ing over the irritation, the mollusk 
transforms the grain into the most 
precious thing within its power, 
a shining pearl. So can we trans- 
mute our differences into the shin- 
ing pearls of understanding and 
brotherhood. 
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Colored Nationality 


To erase the grip on local shillelaghs, the Irish Coast Lines, whose vessels 
alternate between Liverpool, Belfast and Dublin, paints the funnel of its 
steamer Irish Coast in the color most appropriate for the port about to be 
entered. When the /rish Coast visits Belfast, on goes the brightest flaming 
orange paint available, and when she enters Dublin the orange is discreetly 


hidden with a coat of green. 


Ships and the Sea (Aug. 52). 





Don to for the 


PHOTOS BY HERM NATHAN 


OSPITAL RULEs are made for 

the welfare of the patient 

and the smooth operation 
of the hospital’s medical and dietary 
services. Thoughtless visitors may 
delay the patient’s recovery. 


oopital 
Consider the patient— 
Observe these rules of conduct 


A good hospital visitor is cheer- 
ful, discreet, and sincere. He realiz- 
es that his actions, words, and little 
omissions will affect the patient. 
These photographs show the visitor 
at his worst. 


DON’T bring pets to the hospital. Besides disturbing the patient, the animal may carry germs. 
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In addition to making the patient uncomfortable, the smoke lingers. 





DON’T get too close to the patient, who may DON’T bring children under 12. They are 
transmit an infection. And don’t talk too long. more susceptible to disease than adults. 








DON’TS FOR THE HOSPITAL 
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DON’T bring indigestible foods for the patient. | DON’T talk loudly in hospital corridors. Noise 
The doctor orders a suitable diet for her. disturbs patients who need quiet and rest. 
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DON’T overstay your welcome. A sick person DON’T bring too many flowers. They occupy 
tires quickly, and needs a maximum of rest. table space needed for the patient’s medicine. 





DON'T use a nurse's telephone—a separate DON’T read to the patient, but bring her some 
visitor's phone is available for your use. magazines. Limit your visit to 20 minutes. 
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Amateurs made and operated them, and they-called them 
Lice, but there were no complaints about ag 


Little Ships of Victory 


By ALAN VILLIERS 
Condensed from 


Ships and the Sea* 


HE MAN in the Admiralty of- 
fice looked grim. “They’re 
untried ships,” he said, 
“all-welded. We don’t know about 
their engines. They will have no 
escorts and there will be plenty of 
U-boats. We are not sure that they 
are ocean-going. But we hope they 
are—you can volunteer.” 

I volunteered. The job he was 
offering me was to fly the North 
Atlantic to the U. S., assemble a 
group of little ships of a type I'd 
never heard of, take them across 
the North Atlantic, and then get on 
with such operational landings as 
might be thought necessary. The 
time was January, 1943, and there 
were a lot of landings to be made. 
The little ships were called 
LCI(L), pronounced Lice, though 
there was certainly nothing lousy 
about them. 

The four-striper sketched their 
background. The Allies, he said, 
had too few ships of all kinds and 
especially too few passenger ves- 
sels. The North African campaign 
was going well, but if it was ever 
really going to achieve anything, 
Milwaukee 3, Wis. 
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all the British and American troops 
engaged in it would have to be 
ferried across the Mediterranean. 

In what? There were no ships. 
Liners take a long time to build; 
they can’t beach (or shouldn’t); 
they cost a lot. Moreover, they are 
large targets. 

Then some farsighted optimist 
thought up the idea of the Lice. 
Who that optimist was I have 
never been able to find out, though 
I dredged London and Detroit for 
him. There were no ways, no ship- 
yards anywhere, no skilled ship 
builders, and no marine engines to 
spare, any place on earth. And 
there had to be ships which could: 
carry at least 100,000 men across the 
Mediterranean. 

So the ships had to be designed 
for assembly by unskilled workers, 
and they couldn’t occupy any ship- 
yards. And they had to have some 
sort of engine not already ear- 
marked for ships. 

The Lice were designed to be 
prefabricated, more or less in the 
shape of a longish orange box. 
They were to be powered with Gen- 
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eral Motors diesel bus engines. 

So the big fleet of little ships was 
born. They were mass-produced, 
and not a line in them was curved 
if it could be left straight. They 
were flat-bottomed and_ round- 
bowed, with a ramp on each bow 
which could be lowered to let 
troops ashore. They were 153 feet 
long with a beam of about 23 feet, 
and they displaced about 200 tons. 
They drew three and a half feet 
forward (less for beaching) and up 
to six feet or so aft. They had dou- 
ble bottoms and a multitude of 
compartments. This made them 


hard to sink, though they were 
hurriedly welded by young women, 
using metal so thin that walking 


across the decks would give you the 
willies, for the plates gave. They 
were sheets, not plates. 

Many of the Lice were assem- 
bled at Newark, N. J., and others 
at Quincy, Mass. They had four 
troop spaces. The early ones were 
fitted with hard wooden benches 
for the troops, although the poor 
wretches were expected to survive a 
week or so aboard, and that imme- 
diately preceding an opposed land- 
ing. They were designed to carry 
two officers and a crew of about 20. 

The engine room was the real 
triumph. The power plant consist- 
ed of eight GM diesels, which were 
geared to a variable-pitch propel- 
ler. The Lice could keep moving 
as long as there was one diesel left 
out of the eight. 

There was a further problem 
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about the Lice. Where were the 
drivers? The navigators, the sea- 
men, the motor mechanics, the 
maintenance men? The answer, 
unfortunately, was no place. They 
had to be made, for there was a 
world-wide shortage of seafaring 
men of all kinds, and a world-wide 
clamor for them. 

Soon, 150 Lice were assembled 
and hundreds more were soon to 
be manned. Three hundred motor 
mechanics had to be trained fast to 
get those 150 ships across the North 
Atlantic. Navigators had to be dug 
up to make sure they would get 
through the Straits of Gibraltar. 
That’s where I came in. At the 
time, I was an instructor stationed 
in the western Highlands of Scot- 
land. 

The first thing was to get a 
bunch of the Lice together. Most 
had already made trial runs, to the 
great consternation of the Staten 
Island ferries and all the pilots in 
New York harbor, for the steel 
shoulders where the ramps ran 
were effective battering rams. The 
little ships were already notorious 
for unpredictable maneuvers. 

The motor mechanics were only 
partly trained. The untrained deck 
officers had only the haziest idea of 
the rule of the road and, too often, 
no sea sense whatever. Props jam- 
med in reverse pitch, in neutral, in 
ahead; the electric steering, not 
properly used, jammed at hard over 
—always hard over, one way or 
the other. 
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In addition to the battering rams 
at the bows, each ship also had two 
sharp corners on her stern, and the 
little ships split one another open 
like sardine cans. There were so 
many of them that they had to 
berth in tiers often six abreast. A 
gang of welders, mostly girls, was 
kept busy patching them up after 
they had knocked one another 
about. 

A good many captains had never 
commanded a ship in their lives. 
They were dressed as lieutenants; 
their main qualifications were that 
they were over 25, could read and 
write, and were on the right side of 
the Atlantic. But they meant well 
and they had plenty of guts. 

I got my 24 Lice together, and in 
due course they were all assembled 
at Norfolk. At first they were al- 
lowed to use the inland waterway, 
but they did so much damage that 
they were soon barred. They had 
to go down outside. 

By that time somebody at British 
Admiralty had discovered that the 
Lice were remarkably seaworthy 
vessels. It was decided that in ad- 
dition to getting themselves across 
the North Atlantic they must bring 
cargo too. 

I organized a course at once, in 
a shed on the Norfolk wharves, 
where every officer had to come 
and master just three things: the 
noon sight for latitude, the Marq 
St. Hilaire position line, and cor- 
rection of compass by azimuth. 
This was the irreducible minimum. 
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I worked out an organization for 
the 20-odd ships at sea. We would 
go in five columns, the two outer 
columns consisting of four ships, 
and the central ones of five ships. 
They must not rely upon follow- 
the-leader stuff; each ship must do 
its own navigation. (This follow- 
the-leader piled up more ships in 
the war than even the mines did.) 

When we were nearly ready, a 
senior brass hat came from Wash- 
ington with the impression that he 
was going to inspect the outfit. But 
you can’t inspect what is not in- 
spectable. He went round the 
ships and hoped for the best, and 
he searched in vain for somebody 
who had been to sea. 

The admiral went away, looking 
depressed. But next day he sent me 
four officers who had been to sea. 
He had dredged them up some- 
where in Washington. I appointed 
one to each of the ships I proposed 
to put on the corners of the convoy. 
Then, full of water, fuel, stores, 
cargo, inexperience, and unwar- 
ranted optimism, we sailed. There 
were 96 U-boats on the plot be- 
tween us and Europe. 

It was a bit of a shock to many 
of my young gentlemen to discover 
that we couldn’t just leave and 
head east. “Your ships look just 
like submarines at a distance,” the 
operations man had said, “so you’d 
better keep away from other ships! 
They'll shoot first and ask after- 
ward. They don’t know about Lice. 
You're on the secret list.” 
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Sure enough, we were fired on 
by our own side more often than 
enough. Some nitwit had decided 
that Lice should carry no recogni- 
tion data. 

It was often impossible to see all 
the ships even when I knew they 
were there. Evening after evening, 
dawn after dawn, I counted the 
little bridges. Sometimes I had to 
turn the flotilla around and go 
back for stragglers. I was glad I 
had good men at each corner. 
There were some dopes who just 
could not or would not keep station 
at night. 

Narrow escapes from collision 
were commonplace, and almost al- 
ways the fault of poor watchkeep- 
ing. There were more than enough 
alleged engine breakdowns. Some 
novice would connect up the fresh 
water instead of diesel oil, or do 
something else equally foolish. In 
the twinkling of an eye there’d be 
a dead ship to take care of. 

For some peculiar reason best 
known to themselves, the U-boats 
kept out of our way. There was 
one grim evening when the radio 
told us, in code, about a wolf pack 
that was shadowing us. But there 
was no attack. I saw nothing of the 
subs, though any of them could 
have sat on the surface outside the 
range of our cannon and cleaned 
up the lot of us. 

I heard afterward that the U- 
boats did see us. But at the time 
they were beginning to be alarmed 
at their increasing losses; they mis- 
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took us for sub hunters and slunk 
away. The big whisker booms and 
the outhaul gear and wires fooled 
them; they thought these were 
listening devices. 

At last, on a lovely Mediterranean 
morning, we saw Gibraltar, shin- 
ing above the morning mist. 

The little ships soon showed that 
they could take tremendous pun- 
ishment, though now and again 
the troops must have felt somewhat 
vulnerable in them. Shells went 
through troop spaces in more than 
one Louse. 

Salerno was a sticky landing. 
Anzio went off all right as far as 
the landing was concerned; it was 
the build-up afterward that was 
tough. The Germans had the range 
of the beachhead perfectly. 

By that time, the practically un- 
sinkable little Lice had made a 
name for themselves far beyond the 
dreams of their designers. They 
were used not only for landings but 
also for ferrying cargoes ashore, 
taking off wounded, ferrying 
troops, stores, ammunition, nurses 
—everything. Their accommoda- 
tions, never luxurious, seemed good 
to men operating on assault beach- 
es; and senior officers had a habit 
of quietly stealing one to live on, 
claiming that it was defective in 
some way. 

Some Lice stayed in the Mediter- 
ranean for the rest of the war. A 
bunch of them worked for Marshal 
Tito, in the cloak-and-dagger stuff 
across the Adriatic. They took jeeps 
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and ammo and cutthroats of one 
sort and another, and brought back 
partisan casualties, often young 
women. 

After Anzio came Normandy; 
by that time I had 36 Lice, only a 
few of them the same ones I'd 
brought across originally. We land- 
ed with the rest on D-day, and 
again the little welded orange boxes 
showed that they could take it and 
hand it out. The weather was bad 
for beaching and the troops took a 
beating. So did many of the Lice, 
but we saved most of them. 

There followed long months on 
the Arakan coast of Burma, spells 
of idleness and working at a hide- 
out in Palk Straits near Ceylon 
when the monsoon was adverse, or 
there where no troops, or the big 
brass couldn’t decide which opera- 
tion to mount next, if any. 

After the Japanese capitulation, 
the Lice had plenty of work to do. 
For half a year or so, Lice—some of 
them still the original ones I'd 
breught froma Norfolk three years 
earlier—grunted about the swift 
arms of the Mekong in Indo-China 
or stood by at Bangkok, or hurried 
on odd missions down Bali way, 
to Makassar, to Soembawa, to the 
Andaman islands, to Labuan and 
Sandakan in Borneo. 

Long before the end of the war 
there were Lice by the hundreds in 
both the U.S. and British navies. 
Later models were given bigger 
deckhouses and better bridges, 
though the hulls and the engine 
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rooms remained the same. They 
became rocketships, antiaircraft 
ships, operations and communica- 
tions ships. Not a landing of im- 
portance was made anywhere that 
they did not take a part, always an 
important part and often the de- 
cisive one. With those other great 
war-winners, the big LST’s, they 
gave a splendid account of them- 
selves. 

As with the ships, so with the 
men—or the boys, rather—of both 
navies, who manned them. They 
did as splendidly as the ships and 
that is saying something. By the 
end of the war, when I finally 
handed my group over at Subic 
bay, north of Manila, there wasn’t 
a surviving officer or an enlisted 
man who hadn’t taken part in at 
least three assault landings, and 
helped to get his Louse over at least 
10,000 miles. 

As for the little ships themselves, 
they were a sorry lot when I hand- 
ed them over. I had to use half to 
tow the other half all the way up 
from Singapore, and there wasn’t 
one with more than five engines 
functioning, though that was sim- 
ply a matter of spares. But they had 
done nobly. Not one among them 
had not steamed, by then, at least 
30,000 miles, and landed, ferried, 
and made more or less violently sea- 
sick at least 10,000 military men. 

Good ships! They earned their 
keep. I wish I knew to whom the 
credit should go for designing 
them. 











be Dope Menace and 
Our Children 


The danger is too great to hide or ignore 





(ay iy a Catuotic Dicest* article 
| there was the inference that 
since no parochial-school 
a icen had been found to be ad- 
dicted to dope, teachers and parents 
should play ostrich and ignore the 
drug evil. 

No course of action could be 
more wrong. And the only issue is 
that of right and wrong. 

I sounded the first adolescent 
drug addiction alert in April, 1950, 
in the New York World-Telegram 
and Sun. It was based upon docu- 
mented medical reports that post- 
war shipping had brought with it a 
flood of illicit narcotics. 

In later articles I pointed out that 
world opium production was 10 
times medical needs (approximate- 
ly 450 tons), that Hitler’s armies 
had dumped huge quantities of 
drugs in Italy, and that clandestine 
heroin plants had been reactivated 
in Europe and the Middle East. 
Heroin, the terror drug, is an 
opium derivative and is outlawed 
in the UV. S. 

New York, world’s largest port, 
*Feb., 1952. Page 1. 
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By EDWARD J. MOWERY 


quickly became the focal point for 
dope smuggling and transshipment 
to other American cities. 

Boys and girls nearest the source 
of supply became the first tragic 
victims. The teen-age addiction in 
New York rose to 20 times what it 
was before the war. Children in 
their early teens were flooding the 
psychiatric wards of hospitals. They 
were dying in hallways. 

Dope addiction became a scourge 
in Detroit, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Washington, New Orleans, Cleve- 
land, Philadelphia, and the smaller 
communities that fell into the orbit 
of national drug rings. Addiction 
carved a path of debauchery across 
economic, religious, and racial 
boundaries. 

Courageous agents of the Federal 
Narcotics bureau tried desperately 
to whittle at the rising dope traffic 
with their pitiful manpower. At 
the same time, city-police narcotics 
squads tripled their forces. 

The New York City school sys- 
tem, after nine months, awakened 
to the crisis. The authorities pro- 
duced a syllabus and course of 
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study on the evils of drugs for use 
in elementary and high schools. 
This was in accordance with a state 
law requiring that such instruc- 
tions be given. 

In the Catnuotic Dicest article, 
Harry J. Anslinger, U. S. commis- 
sioner of narcotics, was quoted as 
being against such education. “I 
cannot overemphasize the folly of 
letting children know too much 
about the use of narcotics,” he said. 

But consider the case of an eight- 
year-old boy, who first attended a 
New York parochial school before 
switching to a public school. He 
has been hospitalized as a user of 
marijuana. His mother told me 
that he was beaten by teen-age 
pushers and made to use and sell 
reefers. Twelve children recently 
apprehended as heroin users and 
peddlers mingled freely with paro- 
chial-school pupils in the Bronx. 

Two 16-year-olds were beaten by 
vicious pushers when they refused 
to peddle heroin to other adoles- 
cents from 11 years up. The body of 
a 16-year-old girl addict was found 
on a Connecticut estate. More than 
350 adolescent drug users were 
treated in New York hospitals last 
year. One was 13, nine were 14, 33 
were 15, and 68 were 17. Fourteen 
teen-agers died in the same period, 
and current narcotics arrests in 
New York are almost double 1951. 

Who inspired the assertion that 
educators who instruct their youth- 
ful charges on the horrors of habit- 
forming drugs “teach drug addic- 


tion”? Certainly not the bar asso- 
ciates, penologists, _ legislators, 
medical authorities, and educators 
from coast to coast who have made 
exhaustive, painstaking studies of 
this vicious prob‘em. 

Atty. Gen. Nathaniel L. Gold- 
stein of New York, whose 121-page 
report to the state legislature re- 
sulted in the passage of many bills 
to fight the dope evil, commented, 
“Education can and must be made a 
prime factor in our battle against 
drug addiction. Proper education 
under proper direction constitutes 
a vital contribution to the attack 
on the spreading evil of dope ad- 
diction.” 

Charles J. Tobin, secretary, New 
York State Catholic Welfare com- 
mittee, revealed that parochial 
schools throughout the state have 
made “strenuous efforts” to carry 
out the education-law mandate re- 
lating to instruction in the narcotics 
evil. In one diocesan school system, 
he disclosed, The Case Against 
Opium, Cocaine, and Marijuana 
has been incorporated in a health 
and safety series of lectures in ele- 
mentary schools. 

Msgr. Joseph V. S. McClancy, 
superintendent of schools for the 
Brooklyn diocese, which embraces 
four counties, declared, “Our teach- 
ers and principals have long been 
alerted to the dope menace and we 
have maintained for some time a 
preventative curriculum embody- 
ing instruction in the narcotics evil 
under our health course. We have 
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a doctor’s service and our children 
(173,000 in high and elementary 
grades) undergo a daily health in- 
spection. 

“We've found no dope users to 
date, but we have our fingers 
crossed, and we're always con- 
cerned that this terrible menace 
may touch our enrollment.” 

Msgr. John S. Middleton, secre- 
tary for education of the archdio- 
cese of New York, called the dope- 
peddler situation deplorable. 

“The recent scandal about nar- 
otics addiction among our youth,” 
he asserted, “frightened the public 
out of its blindness, lethargy and 
complacent indifference. Crime and 
Corruption are always repulsive to 
mentally and morally responsible 
individuals. But the story of youth 
deformed, degraded, and demoral- 
ized by perverted peddlers of vice 
inflames to righteous indignation 
every decent, self-respecting Ameri- 
can.” 

Monsignor Middleton said it is 
“singularly significant” that the 
drug menace has so far by-passed 
schools where “religious motivation 
is given for moral conduct.” He 
added, “When the religious motive 
is replaced by a vague abstraction 
we should not be surprised if youth 
is unimpressed. The reality of an 
all-seeing and all-loving God; the 
sense of personal responsibility to 
God; the existence of moral law as 
God’s law and the duty of all hu- 
mans to obey it; the certainty of a 
future life, these and related funda- 
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mental truths must not be excluded 
from the ‘business hours’ of our 
youth in school. 

“No one will reasonably deny the 
all-important moral element in the 
drug problem. The wise and pru- 
dent instruction of our youth on 
the devastating effects of drug 
addiction is given most effectively 
in a moral, spiritual, and religious 
context. If we would train our 
youth to be moral, let us teach our 
youth at least the basic truths of 
religion.” 

American parents have been sold 
down the river by apathetic officials 
charged with keeping these venom- 
ous hypnotics out of the U.S. 
There isn’t an ounce of opium 
grown in the U. S., and the domes- 
tic flower-pot variety of marijuana 
has the potency of a 5¢ cigar. 

We have stupidly thought that 
opium-producing and _ processing 
nations would forego part of their 
profits from opium alkaloids made 
from poppy straw. But America 
has been played for a sucker. 

In the last 40 years, the U.S. has 
been signatory and prime mover in 
the adoption of eight international 
conventions relating to narcotics 
trafic. It has begged opium-pro- 
ducing countries to limit their har- 
vests to legitimate medical needs. 
It has asked them to tighten the 
controls of international quotas. It 
has urged them to establish a mon- 
opoly for the exclusive purchase 
and sale of narcotic drugs. 

I have explored this issue with 
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the United Nations delegates from 
Yugoslavia, Iran, Free China, Tur- 
key, Britain, and Italy. There’s just 
no common meeting ground be- 
tween idealism and the almighty 
American dollar. 

The world opium harvest is cur- 
rently sufficient to adequately sup- 
ply the needs of 20 million addicts. 
Little Iran alone has approximate- 
ly 10,000 acres in opium. Britain, 
through its crown colonies, Straits 
Settlements, and Federated Malay 


States has flourished on the misery 
of entire nations in its quest for 
opium dividends. Both China and 
India are spewing huge opium car- 
goes into international traffic. 


On Jan. 8, the UN Permanent 
Central Opium board, meeting in 
Geneva, reported to the Economic 
and Social council that “a quantity 
of 333 tons of raw opium has dis- 
appeared” and “diacetylmorphine 
is escaping” from Italian factories 
“into the illicit traffic.” 

From Alaska comes the news 
that police officials have pleaded 
for a halt of the flow of illicit drugs 
-to this key American bastion. The 
narcotics commission didn’t even 
answer this appeal. 

The country of Iran “lost” 333 
tons of opiym, enough to supply 
the world’s medical needs for 10 
months! And 164 kilograms of 
heroin (diacetylmorphine) worth 
$34 million to the American under- 
world at the sidewalk level, “es- 
caped in the illicit traffic.” 


No realistic American doubts 
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that these tremendous stocks of 
drugs will filter into the lush dope 
trafic that is plaguing our country. 
And there is no possible way to 
halt it. 

Our customs border patrols were 
decimated two years ago, for econ- 
omy. The Federal Narcotics bureau 
has 300-odd agents to curb the in- 
ternational dope traffic from coast 
to coast. The customs foreign serv- 
ice has been pared from 50 to 11 
agents. Dope is cascading in. 

Meanwhile, coast-guard boats are 
“escorting” incoming freighters in 
New York harbor to prevent them 
from jettisoning illicit dope into 
the arms of gangsters on junk 
boats. Customs agents are pier- 
hopping in the endless rat race with 
smugglers. And New York City 
has opened a completely new hos- 
pital for the torture-racked adoles- 
cent victims of the dope scourge. 

The jurists, religious leaders, leg- 
islators, and educators, however, 
will get assistance in the battle 
against teen-age addiction from a 
quarter they haven’t anticipated. 

S/Sgt. Michael Russo and his 46 
buddies of the 67th tactical recon- 
raissance wing of the 5th air force, 
stationed near the communist front 
lines at Taegu, Korea, have been 
reading of the plight of American 
kids in the “other” war against ad- 
diction. Russo passed the hat 
among his buddies (from 23 differ- 
ent states), and forwarded $100 to 
Arthur J. Carney, president of the 
New Jersey Narcotics Defense 
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league. Russo is from New Jersey. 

“From what I’ve witnessed here 
in the Far East and the lack of 
control exercised,” Russo wrote, “I 
can see the importance of your 
narcotics league and how it affects 
the youth and other would-be users 
of our state and nation. 

“In one day of campaigning, I 
collected the enclosed sum (in $1 
and $5 notes) from the officers and 
enlisted men of my outfit who are 
also interested in aiding your cause. 
As soon as peace terms are settled 
here and my enlistment is com- 
pleted, I intend to return to my 
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home and devote a good part of my 
time to the work being done by the 
narcotic league. 

“I’ve been greatly interested in 
narcotic suppression, and since I’ve 
been in the Orient I’ve seen the 
opium dens, the marijuana smok- 
ers, and the Japanese ‘crazy shot,’ 
cocaine. I want to help any way 
I can.” 

A great philosopher once de- 
scribed shame as “the dying embers 
of virtue.” I hope Russo and his 
heroic buddies have shamed red- 
blooded Americans to act to save 
our children. 


My Brother Was a Drug Addict 


Love, prayer, and penance achieved the cure 


By CHRISTINE LOWELL 
Condensed from The Catholic World* 


comfortable one. My father 
: and mother were deeply at- 
tached to one another; my oldest 
sister, a nun, my married sister, my 
only brother, and I—each knew we 
possessed a secure place in our par- 
ents’ affections. We all enjoyed the 
security that love alone can give. 
At first, I did not know the rea- 
son for the cloud that seemed to 
settle down upon us. I began to no- 
tice that my mother, who had been 
a plump little body, began to lose 
weight; my father, who had been 


QO UR HOME had always been a 


lost in his reading every night af- 
ter dinner, could not seem to settle 
down with book or paper; they 
both held private conferences which 
would cease when I entered the 
room. 

Our dinner hour had always 
been a pleasant affair, father and 
mother listening with unabated in- 
terest to the reports thatemy brother 
and I would bring home of our 
day’s activities. 

The group at the table had be- 
come smaller. My brother began 
to come home at any hour and all 


*Copyright 195.’ bv The Missionary Society of St. Paul the Apostle in New York, 
* W. 59th St., New York City 19. July, 1952. 
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hours. Some nights he would be 
in such wild spirits that our quiet 
home seemed to be turned into a 
circus; at other times he would go 
to his room and lock the door 
without a word to any of us. 

The cloud thickened, and at last 
I was taken into my parents’ con- 
fidence. They had come to the con- 
clusion, the right one, that my 
brother was taking some kind of 
drug. The question then arose, 
what was it? Where was he getting 
this drug? 

My brother’s eyes gave the an- 
swer to the first question. The pu- 
pils of his eyes were reduced to 
pinpoints; inquiries suggested that 
this indicated morphine. The an- 
swer to the second question proved 
to be a doubly sad one. No furtive 
criminal was supplying my brother 
with the drug; there was no need 
to follow him to any slum. 

As arranged by my mother, I 
followed my brother on one of his 
hurried exits from the house. Be- 
fore long, to my amazement, I saw 
him mount the steps of the home 
of one of our local physicians. I re- 
turned to my mother, who, already 
dressed to go out, awaited me. We 
were asked to sit down in the doc- 
tor’s waiting room, but, instead, my 
mother pushed open the door of 
the doctor’s office and arrived in 
time to see my brother hand the 
doctor a check, the injection having 
already been given him. 

Did I say that it was no furtive 
criminal we had been seeking? 


Furtive and craven indeed was the 
look of that man when my mother 
accused him of his crime. His de- 
fense? That he had had to give my 
brother large doses of morphine 
during a simple but painful opera- 
tion he had performed on him 
some months previously; that now 
he was trying to break him off 
from his dependence upon the 
drug. 

His defense might have stood up, 
for a brief moment at least, were 
it not for the fact that my brother’s 
returned checks from the bank re- 
vealed that the doctor had accepted 
hundreds of dollars from his vic- 
tim within a period of a few 
months. My parents took no step 
against the wretched man. His fel- 
low physicians in town saw to it 
that his shingle soon disappeared, 
and he as well. 

But what about my brother? 

If there were an agent of the 
Federal Bureau of Narcotics on call 
at that time, we did not know of 
him. A dear friend of the family, a 
physician in the near-by city, was 
consulted. He recommended an in- 
stitution to which my brother could 
go, but warned my parents that the 
cure if made would not be easy nor 
quick. When this course was pre- 
sented to my brother, he positively 
refused to go. 

Perhaps my mother’s most out- 
standing characteristic lay in her 
unwavering Scotch faith in the 
power of God. “Ask, and you shall 


receive,” meant to her exactly what 
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the words say. Her prayers were 
unceasing. The most outstanding 
characteristic of my brother was to 
be found in his warm, loving, re- 
sponsive nature. 

My oldest sister was the nun. 
When she learned of the tragedy 
that had struck our family circle, 
she sent for my brother. He agreed 
to see her. No one else was present 
at that meeting. Years later I 


learned of what had taken place. 


The tie between the oldest sister 
and our only brother had always 
been a close one. Let her brother 
Stay a victim to this degrading and 
soul-destroying vice? As long as he 
was held in the grip of this evil, 
she, his sister, would mortify her 
flesh with a shirt of penance; in- 
stead of rising at five as was the 
rule, she would ask permission to 


rise at four, and there, on the cold 
chapel floor, she would intercede 
with God to give her brother the 
strength and grace to throw off 
those terrible shackles. 

Love won out. What the kind 
physician, our family friend, had 
told us could not be accomplished 
outside of an institution, was ac- 
complished within our family walls. 
No word of reproach was uttered; 
favorite dishes were temptingly pre- 
pared to nourish a sick body; end- 
less were the walks on which father 
and son set forth as my brother’s 
health slowly came back to him. 

Not until years later did my 
brother tell me of that interview 
within the convent walls. “You 
don’t think that, sick as I was in 
body and spirit, ’'d let our Mary 
suffer like that for me?” 


The Franciscan Type 


Caruotic Brsre Week will be observed Sept. 28 to Oct. 5 in this 500th 
anniversary year of the Gutenberg Bible. Sponsors of the observance em- 


phasize three points. 


1. John Gutenberg, who printed the first Bible from movable type, was 
a Catholic. Moreover, he was a Franciscan tertiary. 

2. The Gutenberg Bible was a Catholic Bible. 

3. The Gutenberg Bible was the beginning of the Catholic press. 


* 
Awotuer Franciscan, Bishop 
printing press to America in 1539, 
* 

Al 
Farner 


IRENAEUS HERSCHER, a 


* 


Juan Zumarrage, was the first to bring the 


% 


Franciscan, librarian of St. Bonaventure 


university, was highly pleased with the news that the Post Office department 





would issue a special commemorative postage stamp September 30 in honor 
of the 500th anniversary of the first printed book—the Bible. For more 
than a decade, Father Herscher, through a sort of one-man campaign, 
plugged for the stamp in talks with students of the university and through 


communications with government officials. 
N.C.W.C. (8, 


Aug. *52). 





The Roads the Incas Built 


The Indians of Peru had not yet discovered the wheel, but their 
engineering meets modern standards 


By VICTOR W. von HAGEN 


Condensed from the Scientific American* 


Victor W. von Hagen ts the author 
of The Four Seasons of Manuela and 
numerous other books about the his- 
tory and archaeology of South 
America. 


HE BRIDGE of San Luis Rey, 

which snapped its cables on the 
morning of July 20, 1714, and 
hurled a company of travelers into 
the gorge of the Apurimac river 
below, was part of a road system 
that is one of the wonders of hu- 
man history. 

The 200-foot suspension bridge 
and hundreds of others like it had 
been built by the Incas of Peru to 
extend their roads over their moun- 
tainous empire. The Incas had a 
network of 10,000 miles of paved 
highways, stretching from Chile to 


Colombia and from the Pacifie 
across the Andes to the jungle 
headwaters of the Amazon. It 
ranks with the road systems of 
Rome and Persia. 

All great conquerors have been 
great road builders, and when an 
empire dies, its roads may be its 
most durable monument. The Inca 
highways may yet answer many 
questions about Inca civilization, 
Scholars may learn more about its 
engineering, commerce, geography 
and politics. Within a few months 
an expedition under my direction 
will begin a two-year exploration 
to study the ancient Peruvian roads, 

There was a 400-year period be- 
fore Napoleon reconstructed the 
Roman roads in Europe, when the 
royal road of the Incas was the only 


*Vol. 187, No. 1, July, 1952. Reprinted with permission from Scientific American, Inc., 
2 W. 45th St., New York City 36. Copyright, 1952. 51 
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good highway system in the world. 
For centuries Europe was literally 
bogged down in mud. In South 
America during that same period 
Inca couriers were carrying mes- 
sages from Quito to Cusco, 1,500 
miles, in five days. The Peruvian 
roads were built by a people who 
had never heard of the wheel. The 
Incas built the greatest footpath in 
history. 

The system was built broad, 
straight and solid, and it carried 
heavy traffic: llama trains laden 
with produce and gold, soldiers on 
their way to the boundaries of the 
realm, relays of messengers trotting 
on a schedule not unlike the pony 
express of the American West. 
“The main system took the form 
of two parallel turnpikes: one 
along the ocean, the other high in 
the mountains. The two roads, 
running the length of the empire, 
were connected at intervals by lat- 
erals that knifed through the hills 
over terrifying grades. The coastal 
road, 30 feet wide, ran 800 level 
miles through a desert so dry that 
rain falls there only once in 25 
years; it was bordered on either 
side by a waist-high wall of sun- 
baked adobe to hold back the drift 
of sand. The mountain road, about 
15 feet wide, traversed territory of 
such overpowering difficulty that 
its engineering feats were not dupli- 
cated until the railroad builders of 
the 19th century opened up much 
of the same region. 

The Inca road builders followed 
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Scientists have come to the con- 
clusion that the old Inca archi- 
tects far surpassed the modern. 
At Cusco, where a severe earth- 
quake ravaged the city of 50,000, 
neither the Coricancha, ancient 
Inca temple of the sun, nor the 
two-story Tombomachay baths, 
nor any other Inca monument 
suffered any ill effects. The 
houses, churches and engineering 
works built by the white men 
were shattered. The ancient Cy- 
clopean-looking walls. still rise 
above the yellow earth in massive 
trapezoid or polygonal blocks, 


completely unharmed. 


Alec De Montmorency 
in a NANA feature. 


a simple rule: ignore all obstacles 
and follow the shortest route. Over 
a marsh the road would become a 
causeway. Some causeways are still 
in use. When the road came to a 
lake, it was securely floated on 
balsa pontoons. When it came to a 
chasm, the engineers flung up a 
bridge. They made no concession 
to steep rock walls; when they en- 
countered one, they tunneled right 
through or cut steps and went over 
the top. And all this was built in 
a clime as inhospitable as the moon, 
at an average altitude of about 
13,000 feet, where the thinness of 
the air exhausts men and the glare 
of the sun on the snowcaps blinds 
them. The labor gangs that built 
the road were drafted from the vil- 
lages along its route, and the state 
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levied a special tax (in produce: 
the Incas had no money) for the 
road’s maintenance. 

Perhaps the greatest achieve- 
ments of the Inca engineers were 
their suspension bridges. These 
spans look gossamer frail, but they 
were strongly made of six-inch 
fiber cables anchored in _ solid 
masonry and laid with a floor of 
wooden laths lashed together and 
covered with coarse matting. In 
the paved sections of the roads near 
cities, the paving blocks, laid with- 
out mortar, were fitted so perfectly 
that a knife blade could not be 
forced between them. 

At intervals of four to 12 miles 
along the entire 2,000 miles of the 
system, the engineers put one-room 
wayside houses, like the refresh- 
ment stations along today’s turn- 
pikes. These were always stocked 
with food, and kept in repair. 
There was also a separate chain of 
posthouses, maintained for the royal 
messengers, who were specially se- 
lected and trained to travel at high 
speed in the rare atmosphere. 

In 1545 a young Spanish soldier 
named Pedro Cieza de Leon rode 
the length of the main road and 
kept a travel diary. He began his 
journey at Quito, near the northern 
terminal, and traveled south 2,000 
miles over the mountain route, stop- 
ping nights at the roadhouses. He 
describes the houses as being “the 
width of 21 feet and the length as 
much as a horse’s gallop, all made 
of stone, embellished with huge 


wooden beams, over which a straw- 
thatch is laid with much skill.” 

He found that where the “moun- 
tains were rocky, the road was 
made in steps, having great resting 
places and paved ways which are so 
strong that they will endure for 
many ages.” Approaching the 
bridge of San Luis Rey over the 
Apurimac, the road was “much 
broken by mountains and declivi- 
ties so that those Indians who con- 
structed it must have given much 
labor in breaking up the rocks and 
leveling the ground, especially 
where it descends to the river. Here 
the road is so steep that some of the 
horses, overladen with gold and 
silver, have fallen and been lost. 
There are two enormous stone pil- 
lars to which the bridge of the 
Apurimac is secured.” 

The Incas were originally only 
one small tribe among many. In 
the 11th century they began to ex- 
pand. By the year 1200 they had 
moved into a large fertile valley 
north of their birthplace and had 
built their first city, which they 
called Cusco. There the dynasty of 
the Incas was established, and from 
their capital they spread out steadi- 
ly for 300 years. One after another, 
the smaller Andean tribes tumbled 
into the empire, until by 1500 the 
Incas controlled a vast region, now 
occupied by Peru, Ecuador, Bolivia, 
and substantial parts of Chile, Ar- 
gentina, and Brazil. 

.They built their cities mostly of 
stone. They perched fortresses on 
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the mountaintops, and from the 
profits of empire they raised sun 
temples with exteriors faced with 
beaten gold. They greatly extended 
the fertile terraces on the slopes of 
the Andes, and built large, compli- 
cated irrigation systems to water 
them. Granaries, against famine, 
were spotted throughout the realm. 

Wherever the Inca extended his 
empire, his road followed the con- 
quest. It became at last a gigantic 
network weaving the disparate re- 
gions of South America—the desert 
coast, the high Andes, and the 
humid jungle—into a unity of 
empire. 

All the great roads of antiquity 
are somewhat akin: they were all 


royal roads, built at the command 
of the ruler, dedicated to the service 
of the ruler, and traveled upon only 
by permission of the ruler. Roads 
began to appear in Asia Minor soon 


after the wheel was_ invented 
around 3500 B.c. 

The Romans were the greatest 
road builders in the ancient world. 
As early as 500 B. c. Roman tracks 
and gravel beds were common, and 
by 100 B. c. the double pressure of 
conquest and commerce had devel- 
oped the system to the point where 
highways spread throughout Italy, 
Asia Minor, and into the kingdom 
of the Franks. 

The Roman roads and the Inca 
roads were much alike: both sys- 
tems had night stations at approxi- 
mately the same intervals, both 
were kept up by public levies, and 
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both were so well constructed that 
extensive sections of them today 
provide the beds for modern high- 
ways. However, unlike the Ro- 
mans, who allowed everyone to 
travel freely over their highways, 
the Incas reserved theirs for royalty; 
common people traveled on them 
only at the monarch’s pleasure and 
had to use separate toll bridges. 

Like the Romans, the Incas built 
their roads primarily for conquest, 
then for tribute, and finally for 
commerce and communication. In 
the end, their superb highway sys- 
tem became the avenue for easy 
conquest of the Incas themselves. 
The Spanish invader found the 
roads an open route to the heart of 
the country. 

After the coming of the con- 
quistadores in 1537, the main Inca 
road fell rapidly into disrepair. Its 
destruction was begun by heavy 
Spanish oxcarts (for which the road 
was not intended), was continued 
by the beat of horses’ hoofs, and 
was made permanent by lack of 
upkeep. The Spaniards were in- 
terested primarily in the laterals 
that would take them quickly out 
of the mountains and down to the 
rivers and the sea. 

When Cieza de Leon traveled 
over the road eight years after the 
conquest, Cusco was still the center 
of Inca culture and the main source 
of wealth for the Spaniard. It was 
also the hub from which the road’s 
branches spread out through the 
empire. The land, Cieza de Leon 
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noted, “was called Tahua-ntin 
suyu, literally, the-land-of-the-four- 
directions.” 

Toward the end of his journey, 
this conscientious soldier burst out, 
“T believe that since the history of 
man has been recorded, there has 
been no account of such grandeur 
as is to be seen in this road which 
passes over deep valleys and lofty 
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mountains by snowy heights and 
over falls of water, through living 
rock, and along the edges of furious 
torrents. Oh, what greater things 
can be said of Alexander or of any 
of the powerful kings who have 
ruled in the world than that they 
have made such a road as this and 
conceived the works which were 
required for it!” 


And the Next President? 


John Adams, who died at 90, lived longer than any other President. 

Abraham Lincoln didn’t grow his beard until after his election as President. 

Grover Cleveland waited until just shortly before convention time to an- 
nounce that he was a candidate for re-election. 

Chester A. Arthur was the first President to employ a valet. 

The honor of appearing on currency of the highest denomination goes 
to Woodrow Wilson. His likeness appears on the $100,000 bill. 

Thomas Jefferson penned some of his letters left-handed, some right- 


handed; he was ambidextrous. 


Presidents besides Abraham Lincoln who were born in log cabins include 
Thomas Jefferson, Andrew Jackson, Millard Fillmore, James Buchanan, James 


A. Garfield and Chester A. Arthur. 


Two Presidents were bachelors when elected, James Buchanan and Grover 


Cleveland. 


Ten Presidents have been generals—Washington, Jackson, William Henry 
Harrison, Taylor, Pierce, Grant, Hayes, Garfield, Arthur, and Benjamin 


Harrison. 


James Madison was the first President who habitually wore long trousers 


while he was chief executive. 


The color Alice blue was named for Alice Roosevelt, Theodore Roosevelt’s 


daughter. 


Roman Catholics have run for the Presidency of the U.S. only twice: 
Charles O’Conor as an independent Democrat in 1872 and Alfred E. Smith 


on the Democratic ticket in 1928. 


Harold Helfer. 








Taxes Hit Home 


Housewives must learn the facts and act to protect 
their families 


By JAMES C. G. CONNIFF 


ERY TIME you put your hand 

in your pocketbook,” says a 

lady at the supermarket 
¢eheck-out counter, “Uncle Sam does 
too.” She has just paid the 20% 
federal excise tax on a jar of cold 
cream. “Thank God they haven't 
put a tax on bread yet.” 

The clerk smiles at her to ease 
the pain but says nothing. As a 
college senior majoring in econom- 
ics, he thinks, “Lady, you don’t 
know the half of it! here are 151 
taxes on it.” 

Most people grumble about ex- 
cise taxes because these are usually 
added by the retailer when he sells 
tires, home appliances, light bulbs, 
sporting goods, photographic equip- 
ment, lighters, pens, matches, phon- 
ographs and records, playing cards, 
radios, adult toilet articles, jewelry, 
furs, leather goods, alcoholic bever- 
ages, and cigarettes. They can’t go 
to a movie without seeing the tax 
clearly marked on a little sign in 
the box office. Nor can they join a 
club without having one slapped on 
their dues and initiation fees. This 
sort of thing is a tax they can see. 
This is a bite they can feel. They 
know what they pay in federal 
and state direct income taxes, real- 
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estate and personal-property taxes, 
and state and local sales taxes. 

But the taxes they don’t know 
about, the so-called hidden taxes. 
really gouge them just as much. 
This year these little no-see-um 
taxes will cost every single Ameri- 
can family close to $1,000, in addi- 
tion to all the other taxes it must 
pay! This is a jump of about $300 
per family in sly taxation in less 
than three years, over and above 
the boosts in known taxes and so- 
cial-security assessments. 

Much of the reason, of course, is 
that in 20 years the federal-govern- 
ment payroll has swollen from 
600,000 civilian employees to more 
than 2,603,300 (July 1, 1952). To 
carry on the business of govern- 
ment these people use well over 
400 million square feet of floor 
space. That is the equivalent of al- 
most 200 Empire State buildings, 
each 102 stories high. Before a lick 
of work is done it takes a lot of 
rent and maintenance just to keep 
a plant like that going. 

Defense expenditures apart, the 
situation becomes clearer in a sim- 
ple but shocking comparison. In 
1929, when the entire national 
budget was $3 billion, federal ex- 
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penses were less than two-thirds of 
the personal income of everybody 
in California. Today the govern- 
ment spends more than the total 
income of everybody west of the 
Mississippi. 

Who’s footing the bill? Big cor- 
porations? Don’t kid yourself. They 
pass on to you, the consumer, as 
much of the tax load the govern- 
ment hits them with as they can. 
They have to, in our economy, or 
go out of business. 

The corporations themselves don’t 
like this situation. Asked if a 50% 
cut in their income taxes would 
cause a sharp drop in the price of 
cars, all automobile makers but one 
said Yes. “A corporation must price 


its products so as to make a reason- 
able return after taxes in order to 


survive and grow,” said Ford’s 
executive vice president, Ernest 
Breech. “In the last analysis, in- 
come taxes are just as much a cost 
of doing business as payroll.” 

Well, then, could the men with 
huge incomes carry most of the tax 
load as individuals? Former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover answered 
that one almost three years ago. 
He said that if all incomes over 
$8,000 a year were appropriated it 
would still cover less than 10% of 
federal spending. 

Only last year a former under 
secretary of the Treasury, Roswell 
Magill, made an even more omi- 
nous statement. He is now presi- 
dent of the Tax Foundation, an in- 
dependent research organization 


with headquarters in New York. 
He said the confiscatory gesture of 
a 100% income tax on everything 
over $10,000 a year would bring 
the Treasury only about $34 bil- 
lion. To get even $10 billion it 
would be necessary to take every 
nickel everybody earned over $4, 
000 a year per person! 

The government isn’t getting 
from taxes more than a small frac 
tion of the money it spends each 
year. Those excise taxes don’t give 
it a much larger fraction, either. 
Well, where does the money come 
from, then? Right out of mom’s 
pocketbook. She is the buyer for 
the American home. She is also 
paying the bill for Washington and 
the world. 

So serious is this situation that 
the Tax Foundation is waging a 
campaign to “take mom behind 
taxation’s iron curtain and give her 
a startling picture of the maze of 
taxes affecting the ordinary things 
bought by the average U.S. citi- 
zen.” 

What’s mom supposed to do, 
once she has that picture? For one 
thing, exercise her power at the 
polls on election day. Then, if 
those she votes into office don’t get 
a move on, she is expected—be- 
tween washing and feeding the 
children, cooking the meals, clean- 
ing the house, and so on—to keep 
after her duly elected public serv- 
ants until they cut down on the 
shocking waste of our tax money. 
“Louisa May Alcott wrote some 
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pretty fine books with kids clinging 
to her skirts,” says a Tax Founda- 
tion official, “wrote ‘em on the 
dining-room table. Letters to con- 
gressmen and senators that can help 
keep the country from going broke 
should certainly be within reach of 
today’s housewives.” 

Here are some of the facts. 

There are, or were at last count, 
502 separate taxes concealed in the 
price of a child’s pair of shoes. On a 
cake of soap there are more than 
154 taxes. At least, this is the last 
figure the Tax Foundation, work- 
ing with figures supplied by the 
Treasury department and the Joint 
Committee on Internal Revenue, 
was able to arrive at. 

Car owners who think the aver- 
age federal and state tax of 5'4¢ 
on a gallon of gasoline covers the 
whole tax are sadly misled. In each 
gallon there are more than 201 hid- 
den taxes, every one of them passed 
on to the consumer. 

Careful research discloses the 
presence of at least 100 direct taxes 
tucked away in the business of 
producing and marketing a single 
egg at your corner grocery. 

Not counting local bites, there 
are more than 116 federal and state 
taxes woven into every man’s suit, 
whether he pays $35 for it or $235. 
The same is true, proportionately, 
of women’s and children’s clothing. 
The retailer does not itemize these 
taxes on his price tag, of course. 
Why should he add to your grief? 
He has enough trouble staying in 
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business and paying taxes as it is. 

The number of hidden taxes on a 
new car runs well above 250. They 
amount to more than $500. They 
are a big part of the reason why 
the $1,000 family car isn’t likely 
to stage a comeback tomorrow. 

The cruelest cut of all, perhaps, 
for milady is the presence in any 
new hat she buys of more than 
150 hidden taxes. The Tax Founda- 
tion took a new bonnet at random 
in a New Canaan, Conn., milli- 
ner’s shop and did a thorough, but 
not complete, study to show what 
these hidden taxes are. 

The ribbon maker in New Jersey 
paid a federal corporation-income 
tax, a federal stamp tax on security 
transfers and issues, a 15% local 
and 25% long-distance — federal 
communications tax on phone calls 
and telegrams, a 3% federal trans- 
portation tax for hauling his raw 
materials, a 20% federal tax on 
the firm’s safety-deposit box and his 
employees’ social-security tax, eight 
taxes in all. 

The haulage firm that took his 
ribbon to the jobber paid federal 
corporation, phone, social-security 
and safety-deposit-box taxes, four in 
all. 

The jobber paid the same taxes 
as the trucker, plus the 3% federal 
haulage tax. That made 17 taxes 
paid before the ribbon got to the 
hatmaker. 

The hat studied was decorated, 
as many hats are, with artificial 
flowers and a strip of veil. Six fed- 
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eral taxes were paid by the flower 
maker. The importer of the veiling 
paid eight. Straw used in the body 
of the hat involved another import- 
er, who also paid eight federal 
taxes. 

The hatmaker paid seven feder- 
al taxes. His salesman’s 15% trans- 
portation tax was one of these. An- 
other trucker, hauling the finished 
hat to the jobber, paid four taxes 
and the jobber paid five. Railway 
Express hauled the hat to Connecti- 
cut and paid five federal taxes, as 
did the little milliner’s shop. From 
ribbon mill to retailer: 65 separate 
hidden federal taxes. All were add- 
ed to the price milady would pay 
for the hat. Otherwise, everybody 
along the line would lose money. 

The tearful researchers (some of 
them ladies) from the Tax Founda- 
tion dug up in addition 44 state 
taxes and 43 local taxes from mill 
to hat shop. Included were head- 
splitters like franchise, gross earn- 
ings, trucking, property, corpora- 
tion, gasoline, motor-vehicle-regis- 
tration, license, inspection, and 
unemployment-compensation taxes 
at the state level. Locally there were 
property, license, inspection, occu- 
pancy, sales, electricity, telephone, 
and telegraph taxes. The taxes paid 
on the fabric that went into the 
ribbon were not gone into. 

In a similar research job done on 
the taxes in a fur coat it was found 
that the only things in the whole 
chain from north woods to 5th 
Ave. that were not taxed were the 
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rabbits—and they lost their skins. 

Anybody planning to build a 
new home, no matter how small, 
will run up against at least 800 
hidden taxes, most of them just 
below the surface. To recite even a 
digest of the research details would 
fill one entire issue of this maga- 
zine. 

You don’t get around it by pay- 
ing rent, either. The man who 
built and owns your house or apart- 
ment building had to pay those 800 
taxes and goes on paying others. 
He passes it along to you in the 
size of your rent. Otherwise, like 
the corporations, he has to go out 
of business. 

Government is gobbling a chunk 
of the national income already well 
in excess of the 25% that econo- 
mists call the inflation level of taxa- 
tion. Yet we are seriously in debt 
and going deeper all the time. 

“One way to keep from going 
into debt,” says Roswell Magill 
mildly, “is not to spend so much.” 

He means: call a halt on the rat 
race that forces each member of 
the House and Senate to grab every 
stray million he can for his own 
state and district. He means: start 
with your own representative, your 
own senator. Tell them to think of 
the nation first, then of the voters. 
Most of them in their hearts would 
like to. 

He means: junk the tricky calen- 
dars for congressmen that cost tax- 
payers $6,000 a year, which is the 
total annual income tax of 27 of 
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our $4,000-a-year families. Quit 
building fancy ski runs in the Alps 
with federal funds. Get tough with 
Nato countries that soak us $12 a 
day for the use of port facilities 
where we are unloading American 
materials for the defense of West- 
ern Europe—$12 a day per Ameri- 
can sailor and Jongshoreman on the 
job, that is. Jack up federal agen- 
cies that squander $13.39 to process 
a purchase order, whether they’re 
buying a Diesel locomotive or a sin- 
gle copy of a national magazine. 
Let the heat of taxpayers’ indigna- 
tion melt the lard from over five 
dozen separate agencies now dupli- 


cating one another’s work in com- 
piling statistics. 

The Kremlin is counting on our 
national debt, already top-heavy, 
to crush us. In an ensuing depres- 
sion, it is prepared to leap. 

It reckons without our Molly 
Pitchers with pens, though. The 
Tax Foundation feels that Ameri- 
can homemakers, hardest hit of all 
by ruinous taxation and govern- 
ment waste, can play a major role 
in putting a stop to this economic 
insanity. They must do so, in fact, 
if they hope to see their families 
fed and clothed with better than 
crusts and rags. 
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In these days of revived interest in the Church’s liturgy, many Catholics 
attend daily Mass. Many, many more would do so did they but realize the 
tremendous significance of the Holy Sacrifice and its effect on their daily lives. 
Spiritually invigorating is the comment Myles Connolly puts in the mouth of 
Dan England* praising this “one great drama since time began.” 


ORNING Mass is a morning song as well as a morning sacrifice and good 
LS for the soul. It is a time of detachment, and offers the perfect hour 
not only for prayer but for orientation. 

We are all racing toward eternity, and in that morning hour we can take 
time out, so to speak, to have a slow, quiet look at our distorted selves and 
our crazy world—and see both in placidly proper perspective. A great sim- 
plification takes place, and lucidly, even radiantly, we see the things that 
matter. Morning Mass is a matchlessly healthy and practical way of starting 
the day. 

As soon as the news gets about, I expect all the psychiatrists will be pre- 
scribing morning Mass for their patients, whatever their belief or lack of it. 

*In Dan England and the Noonday Devil. Copyright 1951: Bruce. 


[For similar contributions of about this length with an explanatory introduction 


$25 will be paid on publication. It will be impossible to return contributions. 
Acceptance will be determined as much by your comment as by the selection.—Ed.| 
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‘Gurving ri CMrountain 


Gutzon Borglum gave his heart as well as his talents to America’s 
colossal shrine of democracy. 


By ROBERT J. CASEY and MARY BORGLUM 


Condensed from “Give the Man Room’’* 


7 } 
( UTzON Borcium, the sculptor, 

J arrived for the first time in 
the Black Hills of South Dakota 
in September, 1924. He was met by 
State Historian Doane Robinson, 
who had written to him to interest 
him in carving a mountain in the 
Black Hills. Robinson had seen 
projected Stone 
memorial 


photos of the 


Mountain Confederate 
near Atlanta. 
Searching for a suitable moun- 
tain, they entered the Hills near 
Harney peak through pathless, rug- 
ged, almost impassable timber and 
tree falls. Borglum was looking for 
a granite cliff, 500 feet in height 
towering another 500 above neigh- 
boring cliffs. It must lie at such 
an angle that the main wall would 
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face the southeast, and there should 
be enough of fairly even, unbroken 
stone to provide at least an acre of 
upright surface for carving. 

The wall had to face -southeast 
because the figures would be cut on 
it to face the sun. It looked like an 
almost impossible requirement. 

The party had been two weeks 
in the open, clambering up and 
down over seemingly inaccessible 
mountains, when they suddenly 
came face to face with Mount 
Rushmore. Gutzon knew that, bar- 
ring serious cracks in the rock, 
this cliff was the one he had been 
seeking. 

It rose 6,200 feet above sea level, 
500 feet above the surrounding 
cliffs. From it one looked out over 
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*Copyright, 1952, by Mary Borglum. Reprinted with permission of Bobbs-Merrill Co., 
New York City. 326 pp. $4.50. 61 
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a horizon, level and beaten like 
the rim of a great cartwheel, 2,000 
feet below. The Rushmore eleva- 
tion is the highest elevation of gran- 
ite, except near-by Harney peak, 
between the Rocky mountains and 
Europe. 

The right mountain had been 
discovered. There remained the 
twin problems of getting the means 
to carve it and a majestic design to 
put on it. Borglum decided to build 
a memorial symbolizing the crea- 
tion and extension of the great 
republic, the forming of its govern- 
ment, the saving of its political 
ufiion, and the completion of the 
dream of Columbus, a water route 
through to India, the Panama canal. 

The characters he chose for the 
carving were four: Jefferson, au- 
thor of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence; Washington, who made 
the visions of Jefferson practicable; 
Lincoln, who preserved the union; 
and Theodore Roosevelt, who was 
chiefly instrumental in building the 
Panama canal. 

The sculptor made a small model 
of the group in San Antonio in 
1926. When he returned to Rush- 
more the same year he rzade an 
enlarged plaster model of Washing- 
ton’s head on a scale of an inch 
to a foot. By this time he had de- 
termined to make the heads 60 feet 
high; his previous thought of 30- 
foot heads he found to be com- 
pletely out of scale with the 
mountain. For several days he 
crawled about the cliff and valley 
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studying the points he had marked 
on the mountain in red paint with 
a six-inch brush. 

The enlargement of the Wash- 
ington head was made in an old 
log cabin more than two miles 
away from the Rushmore cliff. 
Plans were afoot to raise money 
for the vast work, but that sum- 
mer, at least, nobody was able to 
find it. 

Then, Calvin Coolidge came out 
to look at the West. Coolidge came 
out to the Game Lodge, 30 miles 
southwest of Rapid City, chiefly 
because Senator Peter Norbeck sug- 
gested it and carefully laid the way 
for him. Norbeck was one of two 
South Dakotans who was really 
enthusiastic about bringing the 
Harney region into national inter- 
est. Norbeck and Gutzon were 
friends who believed in each other’s 
magic, and Gutzon was a friend of 
Calvin Coolidge. There isn’t any 
doubt that the carving of Rush- 
more ceased to be idle conversation 
when the President arrived and 
hiked the three miles up to see the 
hill. 

Coolidge was impressed. “We 
have come here,” he said, at cere- 
monies Aug. 10; 1927, “to dedicate 
a cornerstone that was laid by the 
hand of the Almighty. We cannot 
hold our admiration for the historic 
figures which we shall see here 
without growing stronger in our 
determination to perpetuate the in- 
stitutions that their lives revealed 
and accomplished.” 
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Calvin Coolidge, for once in his 
life, had been deeply moved. 

“Look,” said the President abrupt- 
ly, “who’s paying for all this?” 

“Well,” answered Gutzon, “the 
Rapid City Commercial club has 
been taking care of the preliminary 
expenses. And since the Mount 
Harney Memorial association has 
been formed, some money has been 
raised in the Black Hills and the 
state generally.” 

The president sniffed. “You'll not 
go far on that,” he said. “The peo- 
ple of South Dakota can’t even pay 
the interest on their farm mort- 
gages. When I get back to Wash- 
ington I want you to come’ to the 
White House.” 


Funds were exhausted in Decem- 


ber, 1927, and work stopped until 
Congress appropriated $300,000 in 
1928. One of Coolidge’s last presi- 


dential acts was. to set up the 
Mount Rushmore National Me- 
morial commission. The plan was 
to match the congressional ap- 
propriations. 

Some people remember 1929 be- 
cause of renewed hope that the 
great memorial would be finished. 
But more recall it as the year that 
started the big depression. Contri- 
butions came in slowly; then they 
stopped. 

But Gutzon Borglum went on 
carving his mountain. And as the 
years went by he became blaster, 
geologist, practical miner, and, very 
definitely, an engineer. 

When Borglum first used dyna- 
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mite for carving on an earlier proj- 
ect it had been taken by the world 
as a fantastic idea. But there was no 
hesitation about its use on Rush- 
more. 

The sculptor had blast experts 
who knew what could be done 
with a six-inch stick, or half an 
ounce of it, or with a percussion 
cap alone. And they had to be in 
touch with the design of the whole 
monument to avoid the chance of 
an overcharge at one point injuring 
stone at a distance. 

Drillers developed such a skill 
that the sculptor could block out a 
nose within an inch of the finished 
surface, shape the lips, and grade 
the contours of the neck, cheek, and 
brow. He could even shape the 
eyeball as a whole, but the defin- 
ing of the eyelids and the pupils 
was done by drills, air tools, and 
by hand. 

The sculptor’s first concern was 
the position of Washington. He 
put in days studying the surfaces, 
shadows, reflections and the course 
of the sun; and eventually he chose 
the place where Washington’s head 
rises today. It was the best spot on 
the mountain. 

In roughing off, the workers had 
to remove 15 feet of rock before 
they found a hard, undamaged sur- 
face. This was done in the summer 
of 1927. Blasting was not resumed 
until 1929, , 

Work on Washington taught 
them how to proceed quickly with 
other figures. It established meth- 
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ods and the arrangement of scaf- 
folding for hoists, determined tools, 
and provided a labor gauge. 

The first preparation for carving 
was drawing on the mountain an 
oval of the required length and 
width. This oval was divided into 
three sections, one at the line of 
the eyebrows, one at the end of the 
nose and a third at the end of the 
chin. 

The work on Rushmore was 
done from swing harnesses made 
of a leather-covered steel frame. 
The men were buckled into them. 
Thereafter they might be bumped 
or fall, but they could not get out 
Without unbuckling themselves. 
The swings were suspended at the 
end of a 300-foot steel cable from 
a winch on the top of the cliff. 
They were housed in a shack on 
Washington’s head. 

Ordinarily, the practical method 
would have been to determine pre- 
cisely where in the cliff the head 
Was to be located, then fix the mod- 
el at the same angle; next, to begin 
at the top, peel off the rough stone 
and finish as you went down. 
That’s the way any good mechanic 
or engineer would carry on such 
work, relieving the features, fin- 
ishing as he descended and using 
the stone shelf that the work al- 
ways left under his feet to stand on. 

But this was a work of art, not 
of mechanics. Each day they care- 
fully surveyed the rough-blocked 
face. When they reached the chin 
line they were 30 feet in from the 
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original granite cliff. There they 
stopped and built a scaffold from 
chin to forehead. It was then June, 
and an unveiling was scheduled for 
July. 

But presently the Rushmore 
commission hadn’t any money to 
pay to anybody. There were argu- 
ments and misunderstandings, and 
the superintendent resigned. After 
that the full burden of the work 
fell on Gutzon. He moved with his 
family to the Black Hills and built 
a studio some distance from Rush- 
more at Hermosa. 

But the head of Washington was 
officially unveiled on July 4, 1930. 
The rest of the cliff was unchanged, 
and Washington’s chin seemed to 
rest on the ledge from which it had 
been carved. But when the great 
flag swung aside to reveal the sculp- 
tured face, the witnesses felt that 
from then on the memorial would 
never die. 

Borglum, tired, dejected, almost 
conquered by a world where no- 
body ever seemed to want to do 
anything, was pleased. A head was 
finished on Rushmore, and the 
dullest of these laymen looking at it 
knew that it was a finely done piece 
of sculpture. 

In the spring of 1930, trying to 
get from Rapid City to Keystone 
with two cars and tow aids, Borg- 
lum had been ditched six times. He 
never got to Mount Rushmore that 
week. However, he did get to the 
telegraph office and sent word to 
President Hoover that the roads 
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were impossible and that he would 
- shut down the project unless condi- 
tions were improved. Hoover sent 
the message to Gov. William J. 
Bulow, who in turn made an ap- 
pointment for his state road com- 
mission to meet the sculptor that 
week. 

Within three days they had 
planned the beautiful road now 
leading from Rapid City to the 
memorial. Strange as it seems, 
South Dakota spent $480,000, plus 
a quarter of a million on other 
roads, to reach a monument on 
which she had not spent a dollar. 
Meanwhile, Senator Norbeck with 
his Custer State Park commission 
was working on a road approach- 
ing Rushmore from the opposite 
direction by way of Iron Mountain. 

The Iron Mountain road is one 
of the country’s finest examples of 
what can be done with economical 
engineering. One of the features of 
the highway is said to have come 
by accident. Work was. started 
from the south and presently struck 
a mountain that had to be tun- 
neled. The hole was surveyed with 
no plan save to keep it in line with 
the approach already built. When 
the miners finally broke through 
they were looking into the face of 
Washington on Rushmore. The 
two remaining tunnels were cut at 
the same angle, framing the me- 
morial with a showmanship worthy 
of Gutzon Borglum himself. Borg- 
lum was intensely pleased. “Iron 
Mountain road,” he said, “is as 
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much a work of art as the carving 
of the mountain.” 

The year of Washington’s bicen- 
tennial, 1932, witnessed the shut- 
down of work at Rushmore for 
lack of funds, which seemed to the 
sculptor an unforgivable disgrace. 
Borglum occupied himself with re- 
grouping the models in the studio. 
It had disturbed him to have the 
figures as close together as in the 
original composition, and now the 
group had been opened up by put- 
ting Jefferson so far inward that it 
gave room for the sun to pass back 
of Washington and light Jefferson’s 
face. The flaws in the rock which 
had made this necessary appeared a 
blessing in disguise. 

After 1932 the work dragged on 
with frequent interruptions. Work- 
men complained of the daily climb 
to their stations 1,500 feet with a 
rise of 500 feet, resulting in a work- 
ing time loss of from an hour or an 
hour and a half for every man on 
the job. Approximately 75% of 
the roughing out had been com- 
pleted and 35% of the finishing. 
The work had taken 22 months 
and employed an average of four 
to six drillers. 

A new phase of the work began 
in 1934 when the federal govern- 
ment assumed the whole burden of 
financing. Congress passed a second 
appropriation, of $200,000. There 
were those near Mount Rushmore 
who said it was about time. 

Accurate estimates of the time re- 
quired to finish the work were im- 
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possible because of the constant 
shifting and reconstruction of de- 
sign. The stone on Mount Rush- 
more, although the best in the 
Black Hills, offered interesting sur- 
prises. Some new reddish substance 
appeared on Lincoln’s cheek. Silver 
and tin crystals were found at the 
end of his nose. The feldspar crys- 
tals on Rushmore are unusually 
large and add to the difficulties. 
This was especially true on the la- 
pels o Washington’s coat. Jeffer- 


sen’s “an had to be slightly turned 
so that the poor stone came in the 
hollow between his cheek and nose 
and could be removed entirely. 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Was present at Rushmore on Aug. 


30, 1936, for the unveiling of the 
head of Thomas Jefferson. At this 
time the work on the Lincoln face 
had advanced enough to show his 
éyes and part of his nose. It was 
pushed on so that on Sept. 17, 1937, 
the 150th anniversary of the adop- 
tion of the Constitution, this head 
also was ready for unveiling. 

The Lincoln head was dedicated 
on schedule and for the first time a 
Rushmore program was carried by 
radio broadcast to the entire coun- 
try. Taps sounded from the distant 
heights. The trooper who blew the 
call was suspended from the side 
of Washington’s head. 

During the rest of 1937 much 
work was done on the Roosevelt 
head. As a model for Theodore 
Roosevelt, Borglum used a bust that 
he had made during the President’s 
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lifetime. There was trouble finding 
stone enough. He had to go back 
120 feet in the rock. 

In 1938 there was a tremendous 
rush of tourists who could hardly 
be accommodated. Congress appro- 
priated $300,000 more for the com- 
fort of visitors and the finishing of 
the carvings. 

Presently all human troubles had 
been wafted away from Rushmore, 
and briefly the atmosphere was 
filled with the sweetness and light 
that Gutzon had foreseen. As the 
park was landscaped and the carv- 
ing of the mountain went on with 
effortless speed, nobody could re- 
member the charge that Gutzon 
Borglum was hard to get along 
with. He was a keen observer, but 
he was temperate and he was polite. 

Borglum died suddenly on March 
6, 1941, in Chicago. He had given 
a political speech a few nights be- 
fore. He was in severe pain, yet he 
stood for more than an hour to 
deliver an impassioned plea for 
faith in America and the principles 
of personal liberty on which the 
government was founded. He was 
plainly ill at the close. He died the 
next day. Rushmore had done his 
heart no good. 

Despite the report that he was 
making his fortune in the Black 
Hills, he died thousands of dollars 
in debt. Borglum’s son Lincoln 
knew what details were still lack- 
ing on the almost finished figures 
on Rushmore. The commission, 
with the concurrence of the Park 
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service, designated him to finish the 
work. Lincoln refused to make 
changes other than those indicated 
on his father’s models. 

Borglum was one of this genera- 
tion’s most accomplished showmen. 
He took the jibes of the newspaper- 
men with good grace. And he gave 
them back the same way. Some re- 
porter, trying to spur him into a 


grand speech, 
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asked him if he 
would call the figures on Rushmore 
as perfect as they might be. The 
great sculptor shook his head. “Not 
today,” he said. “The nose of 


Washington is an inch too long. It’s 
better that way, though. We are 
slowly approaching perfection. It 
will erode enough to be exactly 
right in 10,000 years.” 


»»> «€ « 


I was about ten years old when I met Father 
Carlyle. He was a wonderfully kind man, never 
too busy to talk to a small Protestant brat. I 
knew nothing about him beyond the fact that 
he seemed to be a swell guy who somehow 
or other had gotten pare up with the wrong Church. Only once did he 
mention religion to me and that was to tell me that some day I would be a 
Catholic. 

His prophecy haunted me for years, and I resisted it with increasing frenzy. 
With great eagerness, I looked for excuses for not becoming a Catholic. 

Finally I found the supreme excuse. It was a book called Thirty Years In 
Hell, and was written to expose the Catholic Church. The author was a former 
priest, and this, to me, was the last authority. I read a chapter and rushed to 
Father Carlyle. I wanted him to know that I was wise to it all. 

Father Carlyle and I reviewed the entire book. When we were finished, I 
burned it, and asked to take instructions. 

Father Carlyle could understand my initial antagonism. He had gone 
through a similar experience himself. He, the founder and first abbot of the 
Benedictines of Caldey, founded his monastery as an Anglican and later 
brought his Community into the Church. 

Later, the excommunicated author of Thirty Years In Hell returned to the 
Catholic Church and retracted everything in his book. 


Vernon M. Cunningham. 





[For statements of true incidents by which persons were brought into the 
Church $25 will be paid on publication. Manuscripts cannot be returned.—Ed.]| 











Make Your 
Marriage Click 


By JOHN A. O’BRIEN 
Condensed from 


“Making Marriage Click’* 


A RINGING of the door chimes, 
£-\Acoupled with a pounding on 
the door, aroused me from a sound 
slumber. The alarm clock regis- 
tered 2 a.m. What could bring a 
caller to a rectory at such an hour? 
Dressing quickly, I rushed down 
the stairs. 

There stood a middle-aged man, 


his face white with fear and his 


“ 


eyes wide with terror. “Father,” he 
pleaded, “will you come out to our 
flat? I’ve had an awful quarrel 
with my wife. She said that she’s 
through with me fer good; she’s 
leaving. Only you can save our 
home. Will you come?” 

“We love each other,” he contin- 
ued, as we groped our way through 
the dark streets. “Our home life 
would be all that we could wish 
were it not for outbursts of anger. 
I have a hot temper. I fly into a 
rage at the least provocation, say 
things that cut and hurt. Then we 
find ourselves fighting like cats and 
dogs—we,” he added wistfully, 
“who love each other more than 
anyone else in the world.” 


It was my first “sick call” and a 
tough one for a newly ordained 
priest of 23, with no experience in 
settling domestic squabbles. For an 
hour I pleaded with the wife to 
give her husband another chance; 
I reminded her of the Master’s 
counsel to forgive as we expect to 
be forgiven. I recalled their solemn 
marriage vow to take each other 
“for better, for worse, for richer, for 
poorer, in sickness and in health, 
until death do us part.” At last she 
capitulated, and agreed to give her 
erring spouse “one more chance.” 

Then I had the couple kneel. 
Holding a crucifix before them, I 
had them hold up their right hands 
and repeat these words: “I solemn- 
ly promise on my word of honor 
that under no circumstances shall 
I ever speak a harsh, angry, ill- 
tempered word to my wife .. . to 
my husband. So help me God!” 

Thereupon they sealed the prom- 
ise by kissing the crucifix and kiss- 
ing each other. That marked the 
turning point in their married life. 
They recaptured the lost bloom of 
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their wedding day and held it until 
the end of the trail. 

That happened 36 years ago. The 
insight it gave me into the causes 
of domestic strife has been deep- 
ened by the experiences of the inter- 
vening years. The habit of speaking 
cutting words will ruin the most 
promising marriage and turn love 
into loathing. 

Since that night I have taken 
every bridal couple aside, immedi- 
ately after the wedding ceremony, 
and said this to them: “In an im- 
pressive ceremony, you have just 
pronounced your vow of conjugal 
fidelity, and I know you will keep 
it. There is another vow which is 
scarcely less important in safe- 
guarding the happiness of your 
wedded life. I almost hesitate to 
suggest it to a couple who have 
just plighted their deathless love. 
It is implicit in that vow, of course, 
but it is well to make it explicit. 
Promise each other that no matter 
what difficulties or differences arise 
you will not speak an angry word 
to each other. 

“Right now you can scarcely con- 
ceive of differences arising between 
you; but they will arise, for you 
are only human. There is no difh- 
culty, no divergence, no matter how 
serious, however, which can’t be 
settled if you will bring to it mutual 
understanding and good will, and, 
holding hands, talk it over in a 
calm friendly spirit. 

“Are you willing then to promise 
that no matter what provocation 


may arise you will never stab each 
other with sharp words but will 
discuss any differences in a calm 
friendly manner?” Never have I 
had a couple refuse. 

Then I have them pronounce the 
second vow of matrimony in words 
but slightly changed from those 
uttered by the couple on my first 
“sick call”: “I solemnly promise al- 
ways to speak in a kind, friendly, 
and affectionate manner to my be- 
loved wife (husband) and never to 
utter an angry, mean, bitter or 
spiteful word that would hurt and 
wound her (him). So help me 
God!” 

My whole ministry has been 
spent among young people on the 
campuses of three universities, II- 
linois, Oxford, and Notre Dame. 
For nearly 40 years I have mingled 
intimately with tens of thousands 
of young people at these three large 
universities. I have listened to their 
problems; heard the cry of their 
hearts reaching out wistfully for 
friendship and love; introduced 
thousands of young couples; mar- 
ried great numbers; and followed 
them in their enlarging family life. 
Never have I heard of one such 
marriage hitting the rocks nor even 
being clouded by serious domestic 
strife. 

What newlyweds need is a tech- 
nique which will enable them to 
preserve the splendor of their love 
amidst the raucous realities of a 
tough world. 

Few realize that harsh words are 
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the termites that can undermine the Is not the vow against harsh 
foundation of a happy home. Be- words easily forgotten? No, be- 
-ause words are such little things, cause the occasions to remember it 
briefly spoken and so quickly gone, will be too frequent. In disagree- 
don’t minimize the destructive ments, words of abuse crowd the 
power which lies in their bitter- mouth, which is the doorway from 
ness. They are like atom bombs in _ the heart, like bad spirits clamoring 
the violence of their destruction. “I to get out and do mischief. The 
¢an readily forgive,’ a wife re- problem occurs too often for the 
marked to me, “the thoughtless ac- remedy to be forgotten. 

tions of my husband, which have “Father,” said a young husband 
mow and then embarrassed and to me recently, “will you help 
mortified me, but I can never for- Margie and me patch up our quar- 
get the names he called me, not if _ rel before it ends in divorce?” 

I live to be 100.” “How did it start?” I asked. 








Ten Commandments for a Happy Marriage 
By John A. O’Brien 


Thou shalt make thy promise of mutual love and loyalty a vow 
to God, binding until death. 

Thou shalt abstain from the angry word which wounds more 
deeply than a sword. 

Thou shalt respect the personality of thy mate and not’ seek to 
dominate or tyrannize. 

Thou shalt allow no in-law to interfere with the running of thy 
home. 

Thou shalt abstain from drink where alcohol is a danger to 
either party. 

Thou shalt make a family budget and observe it. 

Thou shalt eschew pettiness, nagging, selfishness, jealousy, and 
false pride. 

Thou shalt grow in consideration and love each day and share 
thy interests and pleasures to a maximum. 

Thou shalt love thy children as God’s supreme gift and rear 
them to be good citizens with a sense of honor, tolerance, and 











fair play. 
Thou shalt kneel together in prayer each night, knowing that 
the family that prays together stays together. 
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“I blurted out a harsh criticism 
ot her cooking, comparing it un- 
favorably with my mother’s. Margie 
left in a huff for her mother’s, and 
took the baby with her. Now her 
mother is lined up against me. She 
hangs up the phone when I call. 
That was five days ago. I’ve been 
beside myself since, unable to eat 
or sleep.” 

His eyes were red from crying, 
and he made a pathetic picture as 
he stood fingering the rim of his 
hat. 

When I called on Margie, her 
eyes were red also; her boy of two 
was calling for dada. She, too, was 
finding that separation, instead ot 
easing her pain, had intensified it. 
Yet such are the strange mixtures of 
love and stubbornness that she was 
determined not to return until Joe 
begged her to do so. Like so many 
others, she was not going to make 
the first move. 

“Margie,” I said, “Joe is out there 
in the auto. He has something he 
must say to you.” 

Joe’s message was a simple one. 
“Margie,” he said, “I was at fault. 
The comparison was unfair. I’m 
sorry. Please forgive me.” 

Before I left, the couple knelt be- 
fore a crucifix and made the sol- 
emn promise never to speak a harsh 
word to one another but to make 
their suggestions in a kind manner. 

When people hear that the cou- 
ples I marry remain together, some 
retort that this claim is possible 
only because my faith forbids di- 
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vorce. But the Church does not for- 
bid separation; it is not only divorce 
that I have to fight but also the 
breaking of partnership, estrange- 
ment, and the wrecking of the 
home through prolonged separa- 
tion. 

There are also some who feel 
that an explosion of anger is a re- 
lief to the feelings, a purge, good 
for body and soul. Such admirers 
of tantrums have misread both 
modern psychology and medicine. 
The damage done by emotional 
hurricanes is not confined to the 
object of wrath but to the wrathy 
person as well. In loss of adrenalin, 
in disruption of nervous force, im 
various ways, mental and physical, 
frenzy can weaken us, body, mind, 
and soul. Of course, it is equally 
destructive to swallow grudges and 
then nourish them quietly, but we 
can rid ourselves of resentments 
without blowing up like a volcano. 

People will receive almost any 
suggestion if made in a friendly 
manner, but they will bristle with 
porcupine fury if it be shouted at 
them. An angry word provoked 
a quarrel between Donald and 
Edythe, married only seven months. 
When the dispute subsided, an at- 
mosphere of sullen tension ensued. 
Both pouted in obdurate silence, 
each waiting for the other to make 
the first peace maneuver. This had 
gone on for three days when 
Edythe phoned me to intervene. 

“We're both miserable,” she said, 
“and the situation is becoming in- 
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creasingly ridiculous, if not tragic. 
Two persons living together, and 
yet not speaking. Each is waiting 
for the other to break the ice. And 
as time goes on, it only freezes all 
the harder.” 

“I haven’t come,” I told them on 
arriving, “to decide who was in the 
right or wrong when this quarrel 
arose. 

“The mark of an adult is the 
willingness to clear up a misunder- 
standing as quickly as possible; to 
say, ‘I’m sorry. Please forgive me’ 
or ‘Let’s wash out the incident and 
forget about it.’ If such bickerings, 
followed by sullen silences, are al- 
lowed to continue, they will wreck 
your marriage.” 

‘I had them kneel and solemnly 
promise to avoid the angry word 
and seal their pledge with a kiss. 

‘The technique of preventing 
such situations is in the observance 
of the simple rule: exclude the 
amgry word. 

Nagging is another threat to 
marital happiness. It is quarreling 
in low gear, and, when it gets roll- 
ing, it tends to slip into the second 
gear of downright annoyance, and 
ultimately into the high of explo- 
sive anger and bitterness. 

“When are you going to fix the 
latch on the screen door?” nagged 
Barbara. “It’s banging open and 
shut every time the wind blows.” 
Then, with mounting irritation, she 
added, “This is only the fiftieth 
time I’ve told you about it.” 

“Yes,” growled Oscar, “I heard 
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all about that before. I hear it every 
evening as soon as I get home from 
work. In fact, I’m sick and tired of 
hearing about it. I’ll fix it when I 
get good and ready, and not be- 
fore.” 

Here is the igniting of the fuse 
that may sizzle until it reaches the 
powder of anger and explodes in 
a blast of burning words. 

How much better if, instead of 
nagging, Barbara had gotten out 
the screws and screwdriver, and 
said with a smile, “Oscar, how 
about fixing that old screen door 
while I’m whipping up a straw- 
berry shortcake, with plenty of 
whipped cream on the top?” 

Ten chances to one, Oscar would 
have broken in with, “It’s a deal,” 
and have gotten busy at once. 

Nagging words achieve little 
more than exasperation on the part 
of the nagger and annoyance on 
the part of the one nagged. 

Another threat to domestic peace 
is pouting. It is.closely akin to nag- 
ging in its capacity to cause vexa- 
tion. While the nagger resorts to 
scolding words to annoy, the pout- 
er turns to silence to manifest her 
irritation. Sulky, sullen, glum, she 
becomes a wet blanket to merri- 
ment and pleasant family life. Be- 
cause she simply sulks and pouts 
instead of frankly stating her griev- 
ances, she is often much more difh- 
cult to deal with than the nagger. 

“If there’s any one thing that gets 
my goat,” blurted out Joe, “it’s 
pouting. I’d rather have Marilyn 
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come out with her grievance, and 
let us talk over her gripe, than to 
carry on like a self-crowned martyr. 
I can’t take it much longer. Our 
marriage is petering out because of 
these silly tantrums which I can’t 
deal with because half of the time 
I don’t know exactly what caused 
her to go into her tailspins.” 

It was a blunt indictment, but a 
needed and timely one. Marilyn 
took it well. “I’m afraid it’s true,” 
she said, “I got into the habit as a 
child. I haven’t outgrown it. But,” 
she added with a smile, “I shall, 
for I know it’s the way a spoiled 
child acts.” 

Perhaps even more than the nag- 
ger, the pouter is apt to develop 
the martyr complex. She imagines 
herself misunderstood, unappreciat- 
ed, treated badly, and retreats into 
the closed world of her own imag- 
ining, where make-believe is substi- 
tuted for reality. 

Pouters and their marriages die 
the miserable death of slow stran- 
gulation, strangled by their imag- 
inary grievances. 

Among the causes of pouting, re- 
lationships with in-laws rank high. 
Not infrequently a mate is bored 
and peeved by the too frequent 
intrusion of the spouse’s relatives 
into the domestic picture. Hesitant 
about uttering frankly critical re- 
marks about them, a wife often has 
recourse to sullen silence to show 
her displeasure. 

The second half of the vow to 
abstain from angry words is to talk 
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over differences in a calm, affec- 
tionate manner. But with whom can 
an angry wife talk? With her hus- 
band! Talk it out together. Hus- 
band and wife should share their 
grievances against each other in 
loving sympathy, a paradox in 
which lies peace and happiness. 

The habit of angry speech, of fly- 
ing into a rage, will ruin any home. 
Testifying in a divorce court in 
Los Angeles, Mrs. Smith told of 
her husband growing angry and 
scolding her for not removing a lit- 
tle spot from the wall. 

“My husband repeatedly told me 
I was a poor housekeeper for not 
removing the spot,” she testified. 
“Then one day he decided to get 
some soap and water and remove it 
himself. He rubbed at the spot, but 
it only became larger. 

“So he got some more soap and 
rubbed some more, but the spot 
just grew and grew and he got 
madder and madder. I just stood 
watching, and that seemed to irfi- 
tate him more. So finally he shout- 
ed angrily, turned, and slapped me,” 

Mirrored in miniature in that 
hapless spot on the wall is the role 
of the angry word in wrecking each 
year hundreds of thousands of mar- 
riages. Of the approximately 450,- 
000 divorces granted annually it is 
estimated that more than half could 
have been avoided if husband and 
wife had refrained from angry 
bickering and talked over their dif- 
ferences in a spirit of mutual under- 
standing, tolerance, and good will. 














Survival in Spain 


The scars of war remain, but beauty lives on in the 
customs of the people 


By FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES 


EARS AGO, my son John, who 
at the time was doing post- 
graduate work at the University of 
London, spent his spring vacation 
in Spain. For some reason that I 


have forgotten, if I ever knew it, 
he went to Tarragona for Holy 
Week. Perhaps there was no special 
reason—perhaps it was what we 
usually call “through a_ happy 
chance,” but which I have come to 
believe is through part of a divine 
pattern, that he went there. 

Tarragona is not generally in- 
cluded in a stereotyped itinerary, 
even though it is a convenient place 
to break a journey between Barce- 
lona and Valencia, quite aside 
from its great attractions; Seville, 
where John could quite as easily 
have gone, is the far more usual 
objective of visitors to Spain during 
Holy Week. 

However, it was to Tarragona 
that he went, and I shall be ever- 
lastingly thankful that he did; for 
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I have never forgotten the glowing 
way in which he wrote of what he 
had seen and done there; and 
when I was mapping out my own 
line of travel this year, I decided 
that, even at the risk of leaving 
other cities unvisited, time must 
somehow be found for a short so- 
journ in this one. 

The drive between Barcelona 
and Tarragona is in itself a delight 
and offers an almost unbelievable 
variety of scenery, considering the 
short distance, barely 100 miles. At 
first, the road is flanked by orderly 
rows of trees, planted so close to- 
gether and reaching such luxuriant 
growth that their verdant branches 
form an archway overhead and, 
even on the hottest day, the broad 
highway which they roof has the 
shadowy coolness of a latticed ar- 
bor. Beyond this leafy passage, a 
fruitful countryside stretches off 
toward distant hills in a succession 
of orchards. 
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Then comes a sudden change: 
the road begins to twist and turn 
as it ascends a mountainous slope, 
bare except for the low scrub 
growth among the tawny rocks. 
But you soon learn that, in their 
own way, these stark hills are as 
productive as the lush landscape 
you have ieft behind you. 

The composition of the rocks is 
such as to make it peculiarly fitted 
for the manufacture of cement; and 
as your road twists downward 


again, the air, hitherto crystalline 
in its clarity, is suddenly permeated 
with a white powder through 
which you see an immense factory, 
close to a little cove where small, 
quaint boats are riding at anchor 


while they await their cargo of ce- 
ment. After that the road again 
rises to encircle a deceptively bar- 
ren-looking mountainside; when it 
writhes its way down again, you 
are in sight of Sitges, the favorite 
week-end resort of Barcelonians. 

Sitges is the proud possessor of 
an excellent beach, a number of 
good hotels and a long line of rath- 
er rococco villas fringing the water 
front. But its vogue as the center of 
fashion goes back only a compara- 
tively few years; and its real charm, 
for my companions and myself, lay 
in the older part of the town, which 
is built upon a hill, with narrow 
winding streets and houses flush 
to the pavement, whose grilled 
doorways lead to flowering patios 
within. 

Most of these houses are white— 


a white which would be almost 
startling in quality were it not re- 
lieved by abundant greenery; and 
those at the street corners are, with- 
out exception, adorned by colorful 
tiled plaques, set into their dazzling 
walls. These plaques, however, are 
not so placed for ornamental reas 
sons—or rather, that is not their 
primary purpose; they are Sitges’ 
characteristic street signs! 

Each sign is inscribed with the 
name of the street which it marks} 
but this name is so embellished 
with a decorative frame of land- 
scapes, seascapes, animals, ships or 
whatever is most appropriate un- 
der the circumstances that, at first, 
the visitor does not realize the 
plaques have a utilitarian purposel 
For instance, the island of Cuba, 
the caravels of Columbus, and an 
imposing number of saints are thus 
vividly depicted. In no other place, 
not elsewhere in Spain, or even in 
Portugal, where I have always hith- 
erto felt that tiling reached its 
greatest degree of perfection, have 
I seen anything to compare in 
pleasing originality with these street 
signs of Sitges. 


Tue carnation is a flower which 
is immensely popular in Spain, and 
which is developed in numerous 
species not grown in the U.S. Sit- 
ges lies in a locality where its cul- 
ture has been particularly successful, 
and its annual carnation show, 
which lasts for several weeks, at- 
tracts visitors from far and wide. 
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We were fortunate enough to see 
this exhibition, though not at its 
best, for it was nearing its end, and 
many of the choicest specimens had 
passed their prime. 

Even so, the taste with which the 
entries were arranged and their 
enormous number and variety were 
very ‘impressive; and as we left the 
show we.saw the preparations for 
the use of this favorite flower in a 
still more significant way. It was 
the eve of Corpus Christi, very gen- 
erally called, in Spain, “the Cor- 
pus,” which does not seem to me a 
particularly pleasing term. It is the 
custom, in Sitges, to prepare the 
way for the procession by pattern- 
ing the pavements with flowers, not 


merely to scatter rose petals before 
the monstrance, which of course 
is a fairly general practice, but to 


transform every street through 
which the Host is to be carried by 
putting a floral overlay, carefully 
designed, upon the pavement. 
Each householder is responsible 
for the portion of stone surface in 
front of his dwelling place, and 
éach proudly shares the responsibil- 
ity of all in making the entire un- 
dertaking a thing of great beauty. 
So preparations begin well in ad- 
vance; and as we went through this 
exquisite little city, we saw every- 
where young people who were car- 
rying great open baskets of carna- 
tions, swung between couples, from 
the places of purchase to their 
homes, in order that the petals 
might be in readiness for the loving 
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handiwork that was to come next. 

We left Sitges with infinite re- 
gret. Only the realization of what 
was still ahead of us, before our 
journey’s end, reconciled us to de- 
parture. Again the aspect of the 
landscape changed; we were in the 
midst of olive groves, vineyards, 
and wheat fields. It was a country- 
side of great beauty, both the beau- 
ty which belongs to a land because 
God has made it so in the begin- 
ning and the beauty which has 
come to it through the industry of 
man. 

Nothing could be more errone- 
ous than the widespread conviction 
that the typical Spaniard is essen- 
tially indolent. The Spanish farmer 
(and, to a great degree, Spain is 
an agricultural country) labors ear- 
ly and late, for the most part with 
little monetary reward, by Ameri- 
can standards, and with tools so 
primitive or so antiquated that 
only an American of ripe years 
would ever have seen them in use 
at home and then very seldom. Not 
until we were within ten miles of 
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Madrid did we see modern machin- 
ery in the fields. 

In that beautiful countryside be- 
tween Sitges and Tarragona men 
were cutting wheat with sickles, 
and blindfolded horses were going 
round and round in the treadmills 
which raise water from the wells, a 
bucketful at a time. There would 
have been a sadness about it all if 
there had not also been such a 
touching evidence of patience, per- 
severance, and endurance. 

But the evidence of all these was 
present, and sympathy was en- 
gulfed in admiration. For ten long 
years, Spain suffered from drought; 
last year rain finally came again, in 
sufficient quantities to relieve neces- 
sity, though not in abundance. 
Meanwhile, the Spanish farmer 
survived; I could not say how. But 
this much I can say: only a people 
of heroic mould has in it such a 
capacity for survival. 


Tarracona is not glimpsed from 
afar by looking down on it, as 
Sitges is. The great cliff on which it 
stands rears itself up above the 
vineyards, the olive groves and the 
wheat fields in mountainous pro- 
portion; and it is crowned with so 
many domes, turrets and towers 
that it seems all the loftier. But in 
spite of this monumental character, 
it is not a city severe of aspect, like 
Toledo, for instance. 

I think this is partly because, as 
you approach it, you see a memo- 
rial garden on the slope at your 
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right and directly ahead of vou, the 
Paseo de Santa Clara which borders 
the great cliff and overlooks the 
sea; also partly because its Rambla 
(main avenue) is so spacious and 
sunny that it counterbalances the 
effect of the narrow shadowy streets 
which lead to it; and still further 
because, inevitably, you think of 
Tarragona in terms of color even 
more than in terms of shape, size 
or substance. 

The sea on which you look down 
from the Paseo is an even deeper 
shade of sapphire than the sky 
above it; and the tawny texture of 
the buildings is touched with a rosy 
hue which gives them warmth in- 
stead of the gray tinge which 
makes them cold. This is especially 
true of the cathedral, where the 
facade, even at nightfall, is as lu- 
minous as the afterglow in the sky. 

This same luminosity floods its 
cloisters, the most spacious and the 
fullest of flowers that we have seen, 
In the center is the usual type of 
fountain, but even this seemed dis- 
tinctive, under the circumstances 
in which we beheld it: from the 
rim of its large lower basin to the 
rim of the smaller one which sur- 
mounts it, ropes of red roses had 
been strung) and above these, 
clusters of roses surrounded the 
cherubs which supported a floral 
representation of a monstrance. 
Here, as in Sitges, preparations for 
“the Corpus” were lovingly under 
way. The manner of preparation 
differed; the spirit of tender rever- 
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ence behind it was just the same. 

As we made our way back from 
the cathedral to our pleasant little 
hotel, we found many of the streets 
blocked and all of them crowded, 
while the beating of a drum rever- 
berated through the relative quiet. 
(No Spanish city with which I am 
acquainted is really quiet, unless it 
might be Avila, for Spaniards are 
apparently either fond of noise or 
impervious to it; but in comparison 
to Barcelona, Tarragona is quiet! ) 

The march of the gigantes 
(giants) had begun. I was hitherto 
unfamiliar with this peculiar form 
of a vanguard, and, to tell the 
truth, it was not much less puzzling 
to me after it had been explained 
to me and after I had watched its 
progress than it was before; it 
seemed to bear absolutely no rela- 
tion either to the other preparations 
for “the Corpus” which we had 
seen, or to the solemn procession 
itself. 

A drummer, in medieval cos- 
tume, came first; then the enor- 
mous figure of a Negro dandy, clad 
im white duck, hatted in a straw 
sailor and carrying a jaunty cane. 
This figure, like those which fol- 
lowed it, was propelled by the men 
who bore it aloft and who were 
concealed by portions of its gar- 
ments, in this case by the trouser 
legs, except when the parade halt- 
ed; then, quite without self-con- 
sciousness, the bearers emerged 
from their hiding places for a 
breather, and bobbed back into 
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them when the signal was given to 
start again. The dandy was fol- 
lowed by an old-fashioned Negro 
woman, aproned and turbaned. 
Then the character of the gigantes 
suddenly changed. Two regal fig- 
ures, one male and one female, and 
both clad in medieval costume, 
came next. Finally, a page, carrying 
a mammoth crown on a still more 
enormous cushion, bore up in the 
rear. The populace greeted the ap- 
pearance of these gigantes with ob- 
vious delight; when they had 
passed, the show was over, and the 
evening stroll, still such an integral 
part of Spanish provincial life, took 
on a quieter tone. By midnight, 
the Rambla was strangely still. 


Tuts wetcome tranquillity contin- 
ued the following day. The Paseo 


was uncrowded when we went 
there, about five in the afternoon, 
and there was hardly anyone in the 
memorial garden except ourselves. 
We were able to study, with unob- 
scured vision, the long list of those 
who have died “for Spain and for 
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God,” whose names are engraved 
on the great marble monument at 
one end of the garden, and to note 
the significant word Presente! 
(Here Present) which forms part of 
the heading. 

We made friends with a two- 
year-old who was tumbling about 
in the gravel, and with his parents, 
who were sharing the seat, encir- 
cling a majestic tree, where we 
rested in the welcome shade. Occa- 
sionally, we noticed a little girl, 
accompanied by some older person, 
and arrayed as if for her First Holy 
Communion, in a_ long-skirted, 
bouffant white dress, with her hair 
carefully arranged in glossy, shoul- 
der-length curls beneath her flow- 
ing veil. 

Obviously, her attire was con- 
nected with some other event; in 
Spain, little girls do not go hurry- 
ing through the streets on foot be- 
fore their First Holy Communion; 
they ride to church in an open car 
or an open carriage, in the prov- 
inces, more generally the latter, 
which is profusely decorated with 
white flowers. Besides, it was by 
now late in the afternoon. We gath- 
ered that these little girls were to 
appear in the procession, and decid- 
ed that it was time to return to our 
pleasant little hotel, where the bal- 
conies leading from our own rooms 
provided an ideal vantage point to 
see all there was to be seen. 

The procession was not sched- 
uled to leave the cathedral until 
seven in the evening; and in com- 
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mon with many other events in 
Spain, the scheduled time and the 
actual starting time bore little rela- 
tion to each other. When a stir in 
the crowd finally presaged the fact 
that something was happening at 
last, we saw that the gigantes were 
parading again! 

Then, separated from them by 
only a short interval, the little girls 
we had previously seen, or some 
who looked exactly like them, 
rounded the corner of a side street 
and came down the Rambla, two by 
two. Then there were more of 
them and more and still more. On 
and on and on they came, these 
white-clad children in the full, 
quaint dresses which reached to 
their little feet, and the sheer veils 
which covered, but did not conceal, 
their beautiful hair. It seemed im- 
possible that there could be so many 
of them, all of approximately the 
same age, size, and appearance, in 
a city no larger than Tarragona. 

As I watched them, it was not 
only the number of them that im- 
pressed me; it was also the fact that 
they so closely resembled each oth- 
er in dress and deportment. My 
thoughts reverted to the day we 
had spent in Cadiz and to José, the 
chauffeur with the vintage auto- 
mobile, who had told me that when 
the little girls in his city made their 
First Holy Communion, you would 
never know which ones came from 
poor families and which from rich 
ones, because their veils would be 
just the same. He had paid for the 
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veil worn by his eldest daughter, 
Concepcién, on the _ installment 
plan, over a period of five months. 
“But it had been of a beauty... .” 

I had been impressed when he 
told me this; and now it was the 
company of little girls, banded to- 
gether by the outward and visible 
Signs of the sacrament they had 
shared, and which had given them 
inward and spiritual grace, that 
made a deeper impression on me 
than any other part of the proces- 
sion in Tarragona. 

This is perhaps illogical; there 
Were almost as many little boys, 
there were various lay organiza- 
tions, there were the city fathers, 
there were high-ranking officers of 
the army and navy, and there was, 
of course, a clerical group of great 
dignity and importance. There was 
also the moving sight of all sorts 
and conditions of spectators, in- 
stinctively falling to their knees as 
the Host went by. 

But there was something espe- 
cially significant to me in the fact 
that, at the time of their First Holy 
Communion and the subsequent 
ceremonies in which this entitles 
them to take part, the daughter of 
a count and the daughter of a 
chauffeur, the daughter of the 
mayor and the daughter of a maitre 
d’hotel should be indistinguishable 
from one another to the onlooker. 
It was one of many unmistakable 
signs of surviving democracy, the 
respect for it and the allegiance to 
it, in a country which is “socially 
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the most democratic in the world”* 
while admittedly not a democracy 
in its central form of government. 
It is also symbolic of the fact that 
all these children come as equals 
to the throne of God. 


Acarn, we left one place with re- 
gret so great it was tempered only 
by the knowledge that another, 
equally delightful, was our next 
destination. Throughout the first 
part of our journey, the aridity 
which recent rains have alleviated 
but not yet wholly remedied was 
even more apparent than it had 
been before. Occasionally a cluster 
of cypress trees, rising above the 
walled inclosure of a lonely ceme- 
tery, gave a touch of verdure to 
the landscape; otherwise its aspect 
was parched. 

When we reached Benicarld, the 
Albergue de la Carretera, one of 
the wayside inns run by the gov- 
ernment, seemed to us like an oasis. 
Its flower-bordered swimming pool 
stretched out toward the sea, its 
blossoming garden surrounded a 
latticed terrace, and within, its sim- 
plicity and coolness gave an im- 
mediate sense of respite and 
refreshment. The construction of 
such wayside inns, which provide 
excellent food and clean and com- 
fortable lodgings in small out-of- 
the-way places where hitherto no 
good accommodations were avail- 
able, is one of the most helpful, 


*The Cities of Spain by Edward Hutton, 
Methuen & Company, Ltd., London. 
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from the visitor’s point of view, of 
any which has marked a progres- 
sive spirit in modern Spain. 

The albergues are gradually in- 
creasing in number, and are sup- 
plemented by a series of attractive 
hosterias, notably the one in Alcala 
de Henares, the birthplace of Cer- 
vantes, where fine food but no lodg- 
ing can be obtained, and by the 
even more important chain of para- 
dores, which offer both on a more 
luxurious scale. Instead of being 
newly built, like the albergues, and 
following a standardized pattern, as 
those do, the paradores are located 
in old palaces and abandoned col- 
leges and convents, which have 
been reconditioned for present-day 
use. For instance, the one at Gran- 
ada is situated in the Alhambra, 
the one in the Lozoya valley in a 
former Carthusian monastery, and 
the one at Ubeda in a beautiful 
Renaissance palace. Instead of be- 
ing sad and sterile monuments 
commemorating a dead past, they 
have been transformed into pleas- 
ing habitations adapted to the 
needs of the living present. Through 
them, in still another way, the 
Spanish will and power to survive 
has been revealed. 


Arter Benicarlé there is another 
sudden change of scene; the aridity 
merges into a lush landscape of 
verdant rice fields and orange 
groves, which stretch out as far as 
the eye can see. This is the Auerta, 
or irrigated land, which makes Val- 


encia a “city of fertility,” and turns 
the surrounding countryside into a 
vast garden. Moreover, it is the 
region which, through its essential 
character, has instigated and _ per- 
petuated one of the most venerable 
and most arresting forms of goy- 
ernment in the world. 

This is the Tribunal de las Aguas 
(the Tribunal of the Waters) 
which foregathers every Thursday 
just outside the main entrance to 
the cathedral, the great doorway 
known as the Gate of the Apostles. 
Shortly before noon, eight large 
black armchairs are placed in a 
semicircle on the pavement, and 
each of these is marked with the 
name of an irrigation canal: Cuart, 
Benaches y Faitanar, Robella, Mis- 
lata, Favara, Tormos, Mestalla and 
Bascuna. A railing of wrought iron, 
which curves out over the pave- 
ment, completes the circle and in- 
closes the chairs. 

At the gate on the outer edge of 
this railing stands a functionary 
whose first duty is to put a mace on 
its standard, thus signifying that 
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the tribunal is about to meet and 
that he is ready to announce the 
plaintiffs and defendants who wish 
to present themselves before it. On 
the stroke of 12, the eight men who 
represent the districts controlled by 
the canals, who thus hold in trust 
the prosperity of the city, and who 
have all been elected by their fel- 
low farmers, file out of the cathe- 
dral and take their places in their 
proper chairs. Without further cer- 
emony, the tribunal is ready for 
action. 

One by one, the plaintiffs enter 
from the street, duly anriounced by 
the guard, and traditionally accom- 
panied by the man or men whom 
they are accusing. Each is given a 
chance to voice his complaint, 
which he does in the Valencia dia- 
lect, without being harried or hur- 
ried. But once he has said his say, 
the decision of the tribunal is quick- 
ly made. Fines, though now pay- 
ble in pesetas, are imposed in 
pounds, since these were the stand- 
ard currency when the tribunal was 
founded, nearly 1,000 years ago. In 
all this time, there has been no ap- 
peal from the verdict of the tribun- 
nal, and no war, either civil or 
foreign, has ever interfered with its 
proceedings. 

On the occasion of our visit, one 
case was dismissed as lacking evi- 
dence and another because one of 
the chief witnesses involved failed 
to appear. Of the other cases pre- 
sented, one resulted in a fine for 
opening a dike when this should 
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not have been done, another in a 
fine for failure to keep a dike clean, 
and another for flooding a neigh- 
bor’s crops. 

The farmers all came in their 
working clothes, and only the presi- 
dent of the tribunal wore formal 
dress; the other members of this 
unique court were variously clad 
in black smocks, overalls, and seer- 
sucker suits; and the people in the 
crowd which gathered around to 
watch the proceedings were, for the 
most part, rather shabbily clothed. 
(Apparently this has always been 
the case, for a fine picture, painted 
nearly 100 years ago, which hangs 
in the Parliament building, depicts 
the same kind of a court and the 
same kind of a crowd, though the 
peasant costumes at that period 
were considerably more colorful 
than they are now.) 

Nowhere was there any sign of 
wealth, little of what we are all too 
prone to call culture, none whatso- 
ever of outside influence or inter- 
ference. Somehow, as I watched 
and listened, a typical New Eng- 
land town meeting came to my 
mind, and mentally I compared 
some of its characteristics to the 
characteristics of this gathering. Of 
course, the Tribunal of the Waters 
had already been functioning for 
hundreds of years before the dis- 
covery of America; of course, the 
settings of the two bear no resem. 
blance to each other; and of course 
the rural New Englander and the 
rural Spaniard differ in many ways 
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Sull, I do not think the comparison 
is irrelevant. Both the town meet- 
ing and the tribunal are forms of 
local government “of the people, 
for the people, by the people” right- 
ly held in general confidence and 
respect. I do not believe that either 
will ever “perish from the earth.” 


I Lerr the Gateway of the Apostles 
greatly moved by what I had seen. 
Out of consideration for my lame- 
ness, the president of the tribunal 
had placed a ninth chair within the 
circular railed inclosure; therefore, 
I had been as near to the proceed- 
ings as any member of the court, 
and the more I saw, the more I 
marveled and admired. This, I told 
myself, was the most significant of 
all the signs of survival I have wit- 
nessed in Spain; I was sure the 
supreme moment of my stay in 
Valencia had come and gone. But I 
was mistaken. 

It is strange and lamentable how 
little we know about foreign coun- 
tries until we go to them and stay 
in them, until we learn their lan- 
guages and their laws, familiarize 
ourselves with their customs, enter 
into the homes of their people and 
stand in reverence at their shrines, 
how little, I mean, about what is 
most essentially a part of them. For 
instance, of course I knew that 
Valencia was situated in the most 
fertile section of Spain, that her 
oranges and her rice were world 
famous; but I never knew, until 
shortly before I sat with the Tri- 
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bunal of the Waters, just how that 
fecundity was safeguarded; and it 
was not until I was actually inside 
the Gate of the Apostles that I was 
aware I was approaching a chapel 
consecrated to the veneration of the 
Holy Grail. 

The main body of the cathedral 
is not one of the most imposing in 
Spain, architecturally speaking; and 
the damage wrought by bombs, 
during the recent civil war, has not 
as yet been fully repaired: great 
ragged gaps remain unclosed in 
the walls and many of the columns 
are badly battered. But the Gothic 
arches of the little chapel which 
leads from its nave still curve above 
the spectator in unblemished beau- 
ty; and beyond them, high in a 
niche where all the radiance of the 
place is centered, rises the Holy 
Grail. 

It was taken, Valencian authori- 
ties will tell you, while quoting 
ancient Christian historians, from 
Jerusalem to Rome by St. Peter, 
after the death of the blessed Vir- 
gin, and used by the Popes for the 
celebration of Mass up to the time 
of St. Sixtus II. But during the 
period of persecution instigated by 
the emperor Valerian, the sacred 
chalice was sent by St. Lawrence, 
deacon, treasurer to the Pope, with 
a letter in his own hand, to his na- 
tive town of Huesca. Its dispatch 
took place none too soon, for two 
days afterward, St. Lawrence died 
a martyr. 

In Huesca, the chalice was care- 
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fully preserved until 713, when it 
was again removed to safety, this 


time by people fleeing from a Sara- 


cen invasion. Eventually, it was 
given by its preservers to King Mar- 
tin the Humane of Zaragossa, for 
use in his own oratory; and from 
Zaragossa it was brought to Valen- 
cia by Alfonso V, the Magnani- 
mous, together with other precious 
relics. During the recent civil war, 
it was first hidden away by a canon 
of the cathedral, and later taken 
secretly to the village of Carlet for 
greater security. At the end of the 
War it was triumphantly brought 
back and placed in its own chapel 
for public veneration. 

All this is so thoroughly authen- 
ticated, in the archives of the kings 
of Aragon at Barcelona and the 
archives of the cathedral in Valen- 
cia, that it is impossible to discredit 
any part of it. However, a cautious 
question not unnaturally arises: is 
it not probable that the cup used 
by Christ at His Last Supper might 
have been lost, and another substi- 
tuted for it, before the transference 
from Jerusalem to Rome? 

The Valencians’ answer is swift 
and sure: this is improbable, be- 
cause the master of the Cenacle, 
the Apostles, and the primitive 
Christians would all have used the 
greatest care in the preservation of 
this most precious relic, just as 


they did in the preservation of the 
crown of thorns and the _ holy 
shroud. Moreover, the Corinthian 
style of the chalice and the agate of 
which it is made both point to the 
period and the place when and 
where the Last Supper occurred. 
Experts on the subject have been 
painstakingly consulted, and have 
agreed it is most unlikely that two 
identical chalices would have been 
preserved, or that a copy could have 
been substituted for the original. 

The Valencian is entirely satis- 
fied with this assurance. So ‘am I. 
His earnestness and his eloquence 
are convincing; so are his sincerity 
and his scholarship. I am ready to 
believe that I see before me the 
Holy Grail. But even if this were 
not so, in a literal sense, would it 
matter too much, since it is so in a 
symbolic sense? 

After all, the Eucharist is always 
the supreme sacrament, whatever 
vessels are used for it; and from 
the moment of Consecration, the 
humblest chalice takes on the sub- 
lime attributes of the one which 
Christ held in His hands and 
shared with His disciples at the 
Last Supper. The belief in the di- 
vine Presence, which has survived 
the centuries, is rekindled anew in 
the light which streams from that 
radiant chalice of Valencia’s venera- 
tion. 


On Ice 


CProsasty the most powerful head of steam ever created is that of young 


people trying to set on fire a world that is all wet. 


Redbook. (July ’52). 














Clothes For a Boy 


The men in the family triumphed for once, 
but it took a lot of diplomacy 


By JOSEPH A. BREIG 








Condensed from “My Pants When I Die’’* 





|JOE’s voice came over the tel- 
ephone small, tentative, 
and anxious, and touched 
with the wistfulness of an eight- 
year-old who is dreaming of impos- 
sible things. 

“Dad, do you have $18?” 

He asked it as he might have in- 
quired whether I owned the Taj 
Mahal or had been elected Presi- 
dent of the U.S. I knew from his 
tone that he had already resigned 
himself to hearing me say No. 

I pushed my typewriter away 
and leaned back in my office chair. 

“Eighteen dollars?” I repeated in 
an awed voice. “Why do you ask?” 

“Mommy told me to,” he replied, 
his voice more timid and fainter 
than ever. 

“What does Mommy want with 
$18? And why doesn’t she ask me 
herself?” 

“She doesn’t want it. I want it. 
But she said she doesn’t have that 
much money. And she said I could 
ask you.” 

Presently he said, so softly that 
I could hardly hear him, “It’s for 
the suit.” 

“What suit?” 
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At last the story came out in a 
rush. “Daddy, you know that store 
where they sell clothes and things? 
Where you bought me my cap with 
the sun-glasses attached?” 

I knew. 

“Well, listen, daddy—we went 
past there today and there was a 
suit in the window, just my size; 
and oh boy you ought to see it, just 
like a man’s suit; and we went in 
and asked the man how much it 
was, and he said $18. Will you buy 
it for me, daddy? Will you?” 

Only the father of a son will 
know exactly how helpless a man is 
in such situations. Only those will 
understand who have sat, as I did, 
in a hospital waiting-room, praying 
and praying and praying while a 
first-born son was being born. Only 
those who have looked on their 
own queer little squirming male 
descendant in the arms of a nurse, 
and are seeing him grow into hand- 
some boyhood, will realize that it 
is very nearly impossible for a 
father to say No in such circum- 
stances. 

We don’t say No. We say Maybe. 
We do everything except face, the 
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issue, because we know’ we 
shouldn’t give a boy everything he 
wants, and yet we remember our 
own boyhood, and we can’t quite 
bring ourselves to refuse our sons 
pointblank anything even remotely 
within reason. 

I spoke slowly and emphatically. 
“Listen, Joe. I do have $18. But I 
don’t have $18 to throw around. 
I’m not going to tell you that I'll 
buy the suit or that I won't. I’ve 
got to talk with your mother first. 
And I’ve got to see the suit.” 

There was a pause. The tele- 
phone sounded empty and echoing, 
like a room from which all the rugs 
and furniture have been removed. 
I waited, and presently I heard 
Joe’s voice, small and subdued, 
“Okay, dad. But gee, it’s a nice 
suit.” 

Silence again. Then, “It’s got a 
vest and everything, just like 
yours.” 

More silence. Finally, “I’ve never 
had a suit, dad .. . just trousers 
and shirts and jackets.” And at 
last, “Good-by, dad.” 

“Good-by, Joe. Listen—.” 

“Yes, dad.” 

“Tl do the best I can for you; 
you know that, don’t you?” 

“Yes. Yes, I do, dad.” 

“Okay. Good-by, Joe.” 

“Good-by, dad.” And this time 
we broke the connection. 

At the first opportunity, I tele- 
phoned my wife. “Mary,” I said, 
“what’s this about Joe and a suit?” 

Her voice washed her hands of 
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the whole affair. “He wants a suit. 
I told him I could buy trousers and 
jackets much cheaper. But he’s got 
his heart set on a suit. I think it’s 
foolish. But it’s up to you and him. 
Don’t mix me up in it.” 

I wanted her mixed up in it. I 
wanted moral support. “He’s never 
had a suit,” I said. 

Her voice grew firm. “Joe,” she 
said, “if you want to buy a suit for 
him, it’s up to you. For the same 
amount of money, I can get three 
or four pairs of trousers for him. 
But you do whatever you want.” 

I tested her. “Then you'd be an- 
gry with me.” 

She laughed, merrily and natu- 
rally. “I wouldn’t!” 

That was what I 
know. 

I hung up the telephone, and in 
a minute dialed home again and 
got my eldest daughter, as I ex- 
pected. 

“Bussie,” I said (I call her that 
to distinguish her from her mother, 
although she prefers to be called 
Mary), “do me a favor, will you?” 

“Now what?” she asked suspi- 
ciously. 

“Bring Joe downtown and meet 
me in the office at five o’clock. Will 
you?” 

“Dad! Are you going to be silly 
and buy him a suit?” 

She sounded world-weary and 
tired unto death of male idiocies. 
“Okay, dad, whatever you say.” 

At five o'clock Bussie and Joe 
came into the office, he glowing 
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with anticipation, she bored stiff 
and disapproving of us. She thawed 
somewhat when I suggested dinner 
in a restaurant. 


After dinner we went to the store. 


Most of the suits were hardly 
worth carrying out of the store. At 
last came one which fitted perfect- 
ly, was the right color, and was 
made of good material. “How 
much?” I asked the clerk. 

“Thirty dollars,” said the clerk. 

Ten minutes later, Bussie and 
Joe and I were walking disconso- 
lately around the store. At least, Joe 
and I were disconsolate. Bussie was 
taking it philosophically. 

We wandered from counter to 
counter, absentmindedly looking at 
things. We rode down two or 
three floors on the escalator, and 
then rode up again. 

At last I said in quiet despera- 
tion, “I'll call your mother. Wait 
here.” 

I dropped my nickel, and told 
the story to my wife. “The suits 
for $18,” I told her, “are simply 
junk. The only one worth carrying 
home is $30.” 

“You're crazy if you pay that,” 
she said promptly and firmly. 

“But listen, honey! I’ve got to 
pay that to get anything worth 
while at all!” 

“T can buy him half a dozen 
pairs of pants for that.” 

“But he wants a suit!” 

“Lots of people want lots of 
things.” 

“Well—. Goed-by, honey.” 
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I came out of the telephone booth 
and looked at Joe. In imagination 
I went back 30-odd years to my 
own boyhood. I could not remem- 
ber ever having had a suit. But I 
thought I could remember wanting 
one very, very much. 

Anyhow, I knew what Joe want- 
ed. 

“Here,” I said to myself sudden- 
ly. “I can do without something, or 
do some extra work, or something. 
This is important to him—and he’s 
important to me.” We went back 
to the boys’ department and I 
spoke to the clerk. “Measure him 
for that suit,” I said. 

That evening there was a con- 
siderable silence around the house. 
Joe and I were in disfavor, and we 
knew it. I was in disfavor for being 
a softy, and Joe for taking advan- 
tage of me. 

We said the Rosary, and the 
youngsters went upstairs to bed. 
My wife and I sat in the living 
room, she ostentatiously sewing, I 
ostentatiously reading a book. 

“Look, honey,” I said, “only once 
in a lifetime does a boy get his first 
suit of clothing. I know I’m a boob, 
but what if something happened to 
him tonight or tomorrow—? I 
don’t know—I’m what I am; and 
$30 just doesn’t seem as important 
as a boy’s first suit. So how about 
letting me out of the doghouse?” 

I got out. 

And so did Joe. 

And you ought to see him in that 
suit. 











Let's Play the Russian Game 


A victim of the Iron Curtain urges 
a realistic policy in the cold war 
By ROBERT A. VOGELER with LEIGH WHITE 


Condensed from “J Was Stalin’s Prisoner’’* 


A PRESS conference in 

Washington on Christmas 

Eve, 1951, President Tru- 

man was asked if he intended to 

do anything more than he had al- 

ready done to procure the release 

of the four fliers who were still im- 
prisoned in Hungary. 

“No,” he said. “What can you 


ion, the American people will nev- 
er accept such an answer—or lack 
of one. They will insist that there 
must be something we can do. 
Three courses of action, short of 
open warfare, are open to our gov- 
ernment. 1. We can stop trading 
with the Cominform. 2. We can 
block the activities of Cominform 
agents. 3. We can put Russia on 
the defensive. 

We still are trading with the 
Cominform. For reasons _ best 
known to the fur lobby and its 
friends in Congress, so-called Per- 
sian lamb pelts are still being im- 
ported from Russia at an annual 
rate of $5 million. 

An amendment to the Mutual 
Security act requires its adminis- 


trator to take sanctions against any 
country shipping strategic materi- 
als to Russia and its colonies. Yet, 
as these lines were written, Ameri- 
can automobile and truck parts 


were being shipped to Denmark 
for transshipment to Poland. Alu- 
minum oxide from Canada was be- 
ing shipped to Belgium for trans- 
shipment to Hungary. Chinese hog 


bristles and East German shotguns 
were entering the U.S. by way of 
Holland, Denmark, West Ger- 
many, and Sweden. Ball bearings 
were still entering Czechoslovakia 
and Russia by way of Sweden and 
France. Britain was still importing 
Russian lumber, grain, and crab- 
meat in return for manufactured 
products that were theoretically 
“nonstrategic,” and, until the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s association 
(AFL) put a stop to it, Britain 
was dumping its Russian crabmeat 
in the U.S. 

As a spokesman for the War De- 
partment put it, trying to enforce 
an embargo against the Russian 
empire under the present loose re- 
strictions is “like trying to plug 
the holes of a sieve.” The obvious 


*Copyright 1951, 1952, by Robert A. Vogeler. Reprinted with permission of 
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answer to the problem is to tighten 
the restrictions. The loud com- 
plaints of the communist industrial 
bosses behind the Iron Curtain in- 
dicate that the half measures al- 
ready taken have begun to hurt. 
The natural sentiments of the 
American people, and _ particularly 
of the workingmen through whose 
hands the goods will pass, will 
make the embargo effective. 

Once upon a time, before the 
West began to suffer from what 
Pope Pius has described as “spirit- 
ual anemia,” British and American 
trade unions refused to permit the 
importation of the products of slave 
labor. Prior to the Roosevelt-Lit- 
vinov agreement, in 1933, it would 
have been unthinkable for either 
Britain or the U.S. to import crab- 
meat or lumber from Russia, for it 
would have been called to our at- 
tention that Russia’s fishing and 
lumbering industries were both de- 
pendent for their labor on Gulag 
(Central Administration of Con- 
centration Camps). Isn’t it about 
time for us to recognize that our 
past willingness to wink at Russia’s 
concentration camps has prepared 
the way for the torture and im- 
prisonment of American citizens? 

As for the second point, we 
should impose on all Cominform 
agents in the U.S. the same restric- 
tions that are imposed on our own 
citizens behind the Iron Curtain. 

During the 2nd World War, 
American military and diplomatic 
personnel, correspondents, and oth- 
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er visitors were graciously permit- 
ted to travel as far as 100 kilometers 
(62 miles) out of Moscow without 
special permission from the MVD. 
Only in Odessa, however, were the 
crews of American ships permitted 
to walk freely through the city 
streets. In Murmansk, if they were 
allowed to go ashore at all, they 
were confined to a small restricted 
area and forbidden to have anything 
to do with the city’s inhabitants, 
most of whom, as it happened, were 
political prisoners. After the war 
even such limited “privileges” were 
withdrawn. 

By 1948, Americans were forbid- 
den to travel more than 50 kilome- 
ters (31 miles) out of Moscow, and 
by 1952 the free-travel radius had 
reduced to 40 kilometers, 
or 25 miles. The list of forbid- 
den cities had meanwhile been 
increased by 22, which meant that 
only four cities in Russia in addi- 
tion to Moscow were accessible to 
Americans, Leningrad, Stalingrad, 
Odessa, and Tiflis. Kiev, the capital 
of disaffected Ukrainia, has been 
on the forbidden list since 1948. 

Even the State Department 
agrees that the time has come to 
consider imposing similar restric- 
tions on Soviet Russians and per- 
haps on all Cominform representa- 
tives in the U.S. As these lines 
were written, however, the only 
Cominform representatives against 
whom such retaliatory action had 
been taken were the Hungarians 
and Rumanians, whose freedom to 


been 
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travel has been restricted, in theory, 
at least, to a 35-mile area surround- 
ing Washington. 

In addition to travel restrictions, 
we should also apply legal restric- 
tions. The U.S. should protect its 
citizens indirectly by reserving the 
right to prosecute representatives of 
the Cominform countries according 
to the legal pretexts used behind 
the Iron Curtain. 

On that basis we could lawfully 
convict ten foreign communists for 
every American unlawfully con- 
victed behind the Iron Curtain. In- 
stead, we have hesitated to punish 
Russian agents who break our laws 
for fear of jeopardizing Americans 
in Russian-dominated countries. 

Valentin Gubitchev was sent 
home to Russia, after being law- 
fully convicted of espionage, in the 
apparent hope that Stalin, in re- 
turn, would order my release. He 
failed to do so. Stalin not only 
waited a year and then exacted con- 
cessions, but before I was released 
he saw to it that Oatis was arrested. 
It is difficult for me to believe that 
there are no more Gubitchevs 
among the Russian and satellite 
“diplomats” now in the U.S. 

The FBI undoubtedly — has 
enough evidence to obtain a lawful 
conviction of Mikhail Fedorov, the 
chief TASS correspondent — in 
Washington. Fedorov, far from be- 
ing a bona-fide newspaperman, is 
in reality an aircraft engineer. His 
principal function, as the Kremlin 
knows we know, is the collection 
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and transmission of secret infor- 
mation. 

As the representative of an off- 
cial agency of the Russian govern- 
ment, he carries a diplomatic pass- 
port and is therefore immune to 
arrest. He is not immune to depor- 
tation, however, and there is noth- 
ing to prevent his being tried in 
absentia. The evidence that could 
be presented against Fedorov and 
his organization in a public trial 
would be so embarrassing to the 
Kremlin that it would probably 
agree to release Oatis, even now, 
in return for calling off Fedorov’s 
trial. It would certainly have been 
worth more to the Kremlin, prior 
to Oatis’ trial, to protect Fedorov 
than to convict Oatis and hold him 
for ransom. 

And why not file libel suits 
against communist publications in 
New York, London, and other 
cities? Instead of idly bemoaning 
the “blackmail” of our own citi- 
zens, why not resort to some legal 
counteractions of our own? The 
Kremlin’s representatives are far 
more vulnerable than the adminis- 
tration seems to think. 

Thirdly, we should put Russia 
on the defensive. 

Propaganda, especially of the in- 
nocuous “white” variety to which 
the Voice of America has been so 
largely limited, is not enough. We 
must engage in the “black” propa- 
ganda of psychological warfare. 
We must make far better use of 


native anti-ccommunists than we 
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have made to date. We must in- 
filtrate the Cominform with Amer- 
ican agents. And we must support 
our agents with vigorous propa- 
ganda, keyed not to “peace” as so 
much of our propaganda is today, 
but to “liberation.” 

There is no need for us to re- 
main on the defensive indefinitely. 
As our own strength and deter- 
mination increase, we shall be able 
to stem the tide. But to stem it de- 
cisively we need to be represented, 
at home and abroad, by men of 
resolution who sincerely believe 
and must 


that our cause is just, 
prevail. 

Our cause will never prevail 
long as we tolerate the barbaric 


treatment to which our representa- 
tives, official and unofhcial, are be- 
ing subjected not only in Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia but in all the 
communist slave states, including 
Russia itself. 

I was not the first American to 
be imprisoned by Stalin, and, un- 
less we change our tactics, Oatis, I 
fear, will not be the last. 

What are we going to do about 
Hvasta and the Fields and all the 
other Americans, naturalized and 
native-born, who are still impris- 
oned in Russia, China, and Eastern 
Europe? 

I am, of course, aware that the 
Fields are accused of being Russian 
agents, but after what I have been 
through I am no longer impressed 
by mere accusations. If my treat- 
ment at the hands of the AVH 
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(Hungarian State Defense Author- 
ity) taught me nothing else, it 
taught me the crying need for en- 
forcing civilized standards of jus- 
tice. 

I believe more strongly than ever 
before that every man is innocent 
until he has been found guilty by 
a jury of his peers. I was innocent, 
yet I was forced to confess to 
crimes that I had not committed. 
The same is true of Oatis. Who 
knows but what the Fields may 
also be innocent, or at least less 
guilty than we have been led to 
suppose? As American citizens 
they are as fully entitled to their 
day in court as Judith Coplon, and 
until and unless they have been 
lawfully convicted of treason or 
espionage they are entitled to the 
protection of the American flag. 

If we continue to tolerate the un- 
lawful imprisonment of American 
citizens, and if we continue to pay 
ransom for their release, it will in- 
crease, not lessen, the risk of 
3rd world war. We are the greatest 
power on earth. Yet we have been 
crawling when we should have 
been demanding, and enforcing our 
demands, that Russia and its col- 
onies abide by the standards of in- 
international law. Having crawled 
twice, however, once in my own 
case and again in the case of the 
four fliers, we seem to have con- 
vinced Stalin that we can be made 
to crawl again and again. 

Therein, I think, lies the greatest 
danger of a 3rd world war. 











How to Buy 
in a Department Store 


Understanding the inner working of a big retail establishment 
can save you shopping money. 


By MAX HESS, JR. 
Condensed from “Every Dollar Counts’’* 


THOUSAND TIMES, watching 

customers mill about the 

floors of my place, I have 
wished for a way of making them 
familiar with the operation of a de- 
partment store. 

“If only you knew what my buy- 
ers know,” I have thought. “How 
much more intelligently you could 
shop! How much more you could 
get for your dollar!” Mine is a rep- 
resentative department store in an 
average-size American city: Allen- 
town, Pa. 

To make a real advantage of 
their buying power, most depart- 
ment stores band together in pur- 
chasing syndicates. For example, 
last season a furniture manufactur- 
er designed an attractive three-piece 
bedroom suite. Produced in small 
lots, it was intended to sell for $245, 
and did. The buying syndicate with 
which my store is associated pooled 
its resources and ordered 2,000 
copies of that single suite. The re- 
sult was that we were able to bring 
that particular set to our customers 


| 
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for the lower price of only $188! 

The point is this. The American 
department store has learned how 
to achieve low prices in spite of a 
high overhead. If for that reason 
alone, it represents the American 
way of life in a very real sense. 

The bargain basement is today 
one of the busiest and most aston- 
ishing phenomena of retail trade. 
In the last half century the whole 
philosophy of basement operation 
has been revised. Far from seeing 
itself as a dumping ground, its 
paramount aim today is to provide 
desirable goods at the lowest pos- 
sible price. 

How do department stores ac- 
quire good merchandise which can 
be sold at low prices? The first 
answer is this. Buyers for base- 
ments are opportunists. 

Here, for example, is a manufac- 
turer of $16.95 dresses who finds 
himself overstocked. To him they 
represent tied-up cash. However, 
these same dresses are sold to the 
upper floors of many stores. In jus- 


12 St., New 
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tice to them and his own prestige 
he has to maintain the high price 
level of every garment that bears 
his label. 

“We'll take the label off,” our 
buyer says. “We'll sell them in our 
basement without any identifying 
marks.” Within two days our sub- 
street floor is selling $16.95 dresses 
for $8. 

Now consider “irregulars.” Once, 
when I asked a job applicant how 
she would describe “irregulars,” the 
young lady said, “I guess it’s a mis- 
take, sort of. Like a man’s shirt 
with three sleeves.” Which is non- 
sense. 

Socks, let’s say. How can we sell 
$1 socks for 58¢? Well, at the fac- 
tory a carton splits open, spilling 
socks on a dusty floor. They are in- 
stantly branded “irregulars.” We 
buy them at a fraction of their cost. 
Time after time irregulars have no 
defect at all. 

I cannot help recalling a certain 
bonanza in irregulars for brides. 
Through an accident of wind direc- 
tion a cloud of soot blew into the 
open window of a New York plant 
that makes wedding gowns de- 
signed to sell for $60 to $100 each. 
But, alas, soot settled on their 
shoulders! Our alert basement buy- 
er bought them. “Our customers,” 
he wrote, “can have them dry- 
cleaned for $2 or $3.” Brides were 
able to buy lovely wedding gowns 
at only $15! 

It’s a wise citizen who watches 
for those monthly sales: Dollar 


Days, Clean-Up Sales, Month-End 
Bargains, Everything-Must-Go 
Days. 

Question: Would you call any 
special days the wisest for basement 
shopping? Answer: I'd urge Mon- 
day and Tuesday. 

Question: Would you say base- 
ment prices are always lower than 
upstairs prices? Answer: No. Often 
our prices overlap. A wise customer 
looks at both. 

One evening, when my wife was 
entertaining a few of her friends, 
I casually inquired what aspect of 
cur fashion business interested these 
women most. 

“Sales!” she answered. 

What makes a clothing sale? 
How far can you rely on the mer- 
chandise a sale offers? How does 
one type of sale differ from an- 
other? For example, what differ- 
entiates a “special” from a “clear- 
ance?” 

Now and then almost every man- 
ufacturer of fashion goods faces 
a harassing between-season lull. He 
hates to let skilled help go. At such 
moments he turns to a department 
store’s buyer. 

“This is one time,” the manufac- 
turer says, “when I’m willing to 
sacrifice personal profit.” 

Situations of this kind give the 
department store an opportunity to 
acquire rush orders of high-quality 
merchandise at between-season 
rates. The result is that the de- 
partment store is enabled to offer 
$79.95 garments at a much lower 
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figure, say, $59.95. Usually an event 
of this sort is called a “preseason 
sale.” 

A “clearance” sale, however, is a 
different type of operation. I need 
hardly point out that fashionable 
goods are also highly perishable. 
The most urgent problem of every 
fashion-department manager is the 
driving necessity to sell goods quick- 
ly. Any garment that remains on 
the racks more than a couple of 
weeks may represent a complete 
loss. Merchandise that doesn’t sell 
immediately must be disposed of by 
price-cutting. I have seen $16.95 
dresses sold for as little as $1. 

One of the questions virtually 
every shoe salesman hears is this: 
“Why should I pay $22 and more 
for a pair of shoes when I can get 
another pair that look almost iden- 
tical for $8.95?” 

Shoe manufacturers will tell you, 
as will your department store buy- 
er, that the average well-made shoe 
undergoes 65 different operations. 

The less expensive shoe elimi- 
nates a number of these operations; 
also it indulges in substitutions, by 
using supports, inner soles, and so 
on that are made of synthetic sub- 
stances instead of leather. 

But one of the most important 
differences between the high- and 
low-priced shoe is this: a good 
shoe, once completed, has to dry 
for six weeks. That drying time is 
an interval which solidifies the 
shoe’s shape. Thus, one of the 
things you pay for in higher-priced 
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shoes is the guarantee that shape 
will not be quickly lost. 

Footwear in the lower-priced cate- 
gory is rarely allowed such dry- 
ing time. Moreover, it frequently 
is not made of top-grade leather. 

I say this not to disparage low- 
priced shoes. Every department 
store carries them. They have a 
vast market, and the American 
shoe made to sell at low prices is, 
I believe, better and sturdier than 
any you will find at such price 
levels throughout the world. 

But sometimes—remember, I say 
sometimes—underselling takes very 
strange forms. Consider a specific 
instance. 

A few weeks after our last An- 
niversary Sale a young man came 
into our store and insisted on talk- 
ing to me personally. “At your An- 
niversary Sale,” he said, “my wife 
and I bought a maple bedroom 
suite. It was priced at $199.50, and 
your furniture buyer assured me it 
couldn’t be duplicated at less than 
$245. Now look at this.” 

He pulled a half-page newspaper 
advertisement out of his pocket. It 
pictured a maple bedroom suite 
that certainly was exactly the same 
set we had featured in our sale. 
In big, black letters the advertise- 
ment quoted its price at $159.95. 

I glanced at the name of the 
store, that of a spectacular dealer 
in Philadelphia, then I looked 
back at our customer. “See if you 
can order that bedroom set,” I sug- 
gested. “If you can, send ours back.” 
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When he left I knew he would 
never be able to buy the suite at 
$159.95. I was right. He had been 
deluded by a “borax” operation. 

In every sizeable industry there 
is a fringe element that forever 
seeks short cuts to quick profits. 
Their product sacrifices quality to 
appear at a low price. In the trade, 
the products are known as borax. 
Borax may be defined as cheaply 
built, second-rate goods, sold to the 
buyer at his own risk. 

To the layman, borax often ap- 
pears as attractive, outwardly, as 
furniture of high quality. Only the 
experienced dealer can detect its 
shortcomings. 

For many things about it indi- 
cate penny-pinching. The tacks, for 
example, that hold down fabrics or 
leather in good furniture are placed 
side by side with no intervening 
space; the tacks in borax are ham- 
mered in at intervals of perhaps 
two inches. The list of deficiencies 
could be stretched on and on. 

It has long been the practice 
among retailers who handle borax 
to catch public attention by adver- 
tising one really superlative bar- 
gain. This need not be borax at all. 
In fact, it rarely is. Certainly the 
bedroom suite illustrated at $159.95 
in the Philadelphia advertisement 
was a fine set. 

But I had guessed that the cus- 


tomer would find it had been 


“nailed to the floor.” That, in the. 


language of the industry, means 
the set is never to be sold. It serves 
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only as a come-on, the prelude to 
a “switch.” Try to order it, and you 
invariably discover, alas, that the 
last of those sets was sold just a 
few minutes before you arrived... 
so won’t you look at something 
else? 

There is hardly a woman in 
America who doesn’t have to pur- 
chase sheets every year or two. 


Generally the department store of- 
fers her a choice of three types— 
muslin, percale, and combed per- 


cale. 

To be an intelligent buyer, she 
ought to understand the two essen- 
tial differences among them: The 
first lies in the quality and weight 
of the yarn used in their manufac- 
ture; the second in the tightness of 
the weave of those yarns. 

When a salesperson says, “This 
is a 140 sheet” she means that there 
are 140 threads of yarn woven into 
a square inch of its material. Based 
on this system of appraisal (a sys- 
tem adopted by the U. S. Bureau 
of Standards) America has five 
fundamental types of sheets: 112, 
128, 140, 180, 200. 

Muslins are woven in the 140, 
128, or 112 types. The 140 is, of 
course, the sturdiest and the highest 
in price, meant for long wear. 

Is muslin, because of its strength, 
a more practical buy than percale 
or combed percale? The question 
is best answered in the words of the 
instruction booklet which every 
dry-goods salesperson receives, “If 


your customer wants sheets for 
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every day household use, muslin is 
a good investment. It will stand 
harder laundering than percale 
sheets and will wear longer, 

When you buy percale you have 
stepped into a higher-quality brack- 
pt. 

But now and then, especially at 
bargain counters, unmarked sheets 
appear. How then can you tell 
which is a good buy and which is 
bad? Is there any way of recogniz- 
ing a 112 sheet? 

The easiest test (I’ve seen thou- 
sands of women try it) is merely 
to crumple a corner of a sheet and 
rub its folds together. Some lint 


will always fall from even the finest 
sheets, but if you create a snowfall, 


beware. The white particles that 
dribble down are sizing. As it is 
loosened and falls out, what re- 
mains is a material which, if held 
up to the light, will look remark- 
ably like mosquito netting. 


I think we can 


Not long ago my own buyer re- 
turned from a vacation in Europe. 
He brought samples of hand-drawn 
Swiss linen, beautiful and delight- 
fully soft. One sample, I noticed, 
was superior to all the others, and 
I asked why? 

The answer I got was something 
I'd never known before. “This 
hand-drawn linen is _ generally 
made by women. Every time they 
pick up a thread they moisten their 
thumbs on their tongues. Those 
women who are nursing mothers 
have a peculiar lacteal quality in 
their saliva. This is transmitted to 
the yarn by the wetted thumb. The 
milky touch adds its own softness 
and silkiness to the thread. So you 
pay about four times as much for 
linen that has been drawn by nurs- 
ing mothers as for any other kind!” 

See what I mean? Even those in 
the business always have something 
new to learn. 
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We recall in our hearts and rem- 
edy on our knees the charge of 
Abraham Lincoln: “We have been 
the recipients of the choicest bounties 
of heaven; we have been preserved 
these many years in peace and pros- 
perity; we have grown in numbers, 
wealth, and power as no other nation 
has ever grown. 

“But we have forgotten God. In- 


toxicated with unbroken success, we 
have become too self-sufficient to feel 
the necessity of redeeming and pre- 
serving grace, too proud to pray to 
the God that made us. 

“It behooves us, then, to humble 
ourselves before the offended Power, 
to confess our national sins, and to 
pray for clemency and forgiveness.” 


Sharon FitzPatrick. 


|For similar contributions of about 100 words, filling out the 
thought after the words, | think we can avoid war if, $25 will 
be paid on publication. Manuscripts will not be returned. —Ed.| 





The Innocents of Fatima 


By JOHN de MARCHI, I.M.C. 
Condensed from “The Shepherds of Fatima’’* 


The Shepherds of Fatima ¢s the story of the three little children who now 
are world famous. In 1917 they were considered unusually obstinate idiots. 
This ts the story of what happened when the local bureaucrat took over. 


|N THE COUNTRY DISTRICT in 

| which Fatima is situated, 

the Vila Nova d’Ourem is 

an important place and the county 
administrator was by trade a tin- 
smith. The report of apparitions 
to three children had been spread- 
ing over the whole country and it 
was making some people very an- 
gry. But no one grew as angry as 
the administrator. If a miracle had 


*Retold in English by Elisabeth Cobb. 
Sheed & Ward, 


Illustrated by 
New 


the audacity to occur in his district, 
he considered it a personal insult. 

“So!” he said to himself one day, 
“it is necessary to put an end to 
all this.” And straightaway he 
wrote a stiff official command to 
the civil magistrate of Fatima. On 
Aug. the “little seers,’ as he 
called them sarcastically, were to 
appear before him with their fa- 
thers. 


Wong. 1952, 


‘ 
$2. 


Jeanyee Copyright, 
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The father of Lucia, one of the 
children, never thought of disobey- 
ing this order. Early on the day ap- 
pointed he saddled a_ donkey, 
mounted Lucia on it, and set off 
to Uncle Marto’s. Uncle Marto was 
the father of Jacinta and Francisco, 
Lucia’s comrades. Lucia’s father 
wanted both families to make the 
trip together. 

But Uncle Marto was made of 
sterner stuff. He had no intention 
of obeying any such absurd and 
highhanded order. “What do they 
want with children of that age?” 
said he. “No, I will go myself! I 
will answer for them.” 

At this, Lucia, who must have 
longed with all her heart for such 
courage in her own father, jumped 
down from her donkey and ran 
off to sav good-by to Jacinta. Whis- 
pered Jacinta, “If they want to kill 
you, tell them that Francisco and 
I are like vou and will die too.” 

With these words of her dear 
little comrade to give her courage, 
Lucia was dragged away for the 
frightening trip to Vila Nova d’ 
Ourem with her father and uncle. 

The minute they arrived at the 
office of the administrator he began 
trying to browbeat Uncle Marto. 
“Why are you alone? Where are 


your children?” he growled. 


But he didn’t know his man. 
Uncle Marto just wasn’t the brow- 
beatable kind! Still, he kept his 
temper, and answered the man 
calmly and courteously, “Thev did 
not come. I will answer for them.” 


October 


“Orders are orders,” shouted the 
tinsmith, banging and blowing. 

But Uncle Marto saw through 
him, for he ignored the man’s blus- 
ter just as calmly as he had ignored 
his orders. “But what a piece of 
stupidity!” he was thinking to him- 
self. “Two children to be dragged 
before a court!” 

At last, this tinsmith turned ad- 
ministrator gave up Uncle Marto 
as a bad job and turned to Lucia. 
He had already made up his mind 
that he was going to be the one to 
drag the secrets of Fatima out of 
her. But the child stood up to him. 
The little girl, frightened as she 
was, stood as firm as a rock. 

Twice the tinsmith had failed to 
get his own way. He was getting 
dangerous now. So he left Lucia 
and turned to her father. 

“Do you in Fatima believe in all 
these childish things?” 

“No, sir,” was the meek answer. 
“It’s just a lot of talk.” 

Ah! This was more like it! 

Encouraged, the tinsmith turned 
back again to Uncle Marto. 

The administrator asked sarcas- 
tically, “Do you think it is all 
true?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Uncle Marto. “I 
believe what the children say.” 

Finally they were all sent away. 
The tinsmith had had enough of 
them for the time being. But he 
wasn't a man to give up. 

It was before Lucia 
reached home with her father and 
uncle. At once she ran off to find 


evening 
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Jacinta and Francisco. They were 
huddled together by the well, 
weeping. 

“Oh, Lucia,” gulped Jacinta, 
wrapping her arms around her as 
though she could never bear to let 
go. “Oh, Lucia! Your sister told us 
that they had killed you.” 

The morning of Aug. 13 arrived. 
That was the great day on which 
another vision had been promised 
by our Lady. That morning a car- 
riage stopped at the Marto house. 
Who should step out but the tin- 
smith, administrator of Ourem. But 
something had happened to the 
man. This morning he was all 
smiles and genial courtesy. 

“What? You here, sir!” ex- 
claimed Uncle Marto. He was wor- 
ried and puzzled by the man’s ap- 
pearance. But the smiling adminis- 
trator kept on assuring him, and 
anybody within earshot, that there 
was nothing official about this visit. 
No! Today he was here 
only as a devout pil- 
grim, like any other. 

“Yes. It’s true. I also 
want to see the appari- 
tions. Let us all go. I'll 
even take the children 
with me in my own car- 
riage. See and believe. 

Like doubting Thomas, 
eh?” 

The administrator, it 
was evident, was trying 
hard to seem all that is 
kind and good. But it 
was easy to see how ner- 
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vous he was. When the children 
did not turn up immediately he 
grew impatient. “It’s time to go,” 
he kept on saying. “It will be better 
to call them.” 

At last the three children arrived. 
Then this most amiable of all ad- 
ministrators invited them to go to 
the Cova with him, riding in style 
in his fine carriage. Of course, this 
would be a great treat for them. 

“But first,” said the administra- 
tor, “your own good parish priest 
wants to ask you a few simple 
questions about the miracle you ex- 
pect to see today.” 

There could be no question of 
refusing such a request from their 
own priest. Into the carriage they 
all piled and off they went. 

But when they reached the 
priest’s house it seemed that he 
didn’t really have many questions 
to ask them, certainly none that 
couldn’t have waited. The children 

were puzzled. 

When the short ques- 
tioning by the old priest 
was over, the adminis- 
trator seemed suddenly 
concerned that they 
might all be late at the 
Cova da Iria. “But nev- 
er you mind!” he as- 
sured the children. “I'll 
drive you there myself.” 

So they piled into the 
carriage again. The tin- 
smith put Francisco up 
front beside him and 
the little girls in the 
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back seat. Then he urged the horse 
into a smart trot. But the moment 
the main road was reached he sud- 
denly turned the horse in the op- 
posite direction and whipped it in- 
to a gallop. 

“But, sir,” cried Lucia, “this isn’t 
the way to the Cova!” 

“I know that quite well,” said 
the tinsmith. “But we still have 
time to have a little talk with the 
parish priest of Ourem. I didn’t tell 
you before, but he also wishes to 
ask you some questions. Then we 
will come back to the Cova by 
automobile. We have all the time 
in the world.” 

The children settled down again. 
It was all very confusing and tiring, 
but there was nothing they could 
do about it. They were in the ad- 
ministrator’s hands. 

They were indeed! The man had 
no intention of taking them to see 
the priest in Ourem. Instead, he 
had simply kidnaped them. Now 
they were being hustled straight to 
his own house as fast as the horse 
could travel. There they were 
thrust into an empty room and 
locked in. 

Said valiant little Jacinta, “It 
won't matter. If they kill us, we 
will go straight to heaven.” 

This tinsmith administrator had 
a wife. Unlike her husband, she 
was not a bad person at heart, and 
not one to let three frightened chil- 
dren stay in a locked room for very 
long. First she released them, then 


gave them a nice lunch. Afterwards 


October 


the good woman took them out on- 
to the cool veranda where her own 
children were playing. It was a 
kindly act, and in the face of her 
husband’s attitude, a brave one. 

That morning the Cova da Iria 
was packed with people waiting 
for the fourth apparition. But hour 
after hour crawled by. Still the chil- 
dren did not come. The crowd be- 
gan to grow restless. A_ restless 
crowd is a dangerous one. 

And then, just when everyone 
had grown very uneasy and rest- 
less, a messenger arrived with the 
news. The children had been stolen 
away from the priest’s house! 

A growl passed from group to 
group. A wrong word spoken at 
that moment could have changed 
this gathering of excited pilgrims 
into a mob, and anyone who has 
ever had to deal with a mob knows 
that it is capable of anything. 

But just as it seemed that the 
whole great crowd was about to 
explode into action it was startled 
into stillness by a loud clap of 
thunder. 

Then, on a last roll of the thun- 
der there followed a brilliant flash 
of lightning. Now who has ever 
seen lightning follow thunder? 

After this terrible lightning a 
small white cloud appeared. This 
slowly paused over the holm oak, 
where the children said the Lady 
appeared. Then, just as though it, 
or Somebody, were disappointed, 
it rose and slowly drifted away 
toward the east. And all the staring 
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crowd, dumb and aghast, saw, in 
the breathless moment that fol- 
lowed, a strange and wondrous 
thing. Something was happening 
to the light of the sun! 

This was a phenomenon that 
had been reported before. It was 
to be seen again on the 13th of 
the following months. But that 
didn’t make it any less astonishing, 
especially to those who had never 
seen it. 

Suddenly the faces of the pil- 
grims began to shine with all the 
colors of the rainbow. Pink, rose, 
blue, green, purple, and gold. A 
person would look down, and his 
hands and his clothes were as blue 
as though they had been dipped in 
a vat of bright dye. But when he 


looked up, the people standing 


within a foot or two would be 
gleaming scarlet. The strange col- 
ors whirled and flashed; the trees 
seemed to be flowering, as though 
every separate leaf and twig and 
branch was formed of massed blos- 
soms; the rocks shimmered like 
mirages. 

Some time back a few good peo- 
ple had erected a rickety little arch 
in the Cova and hung up two 
little tin lamps in honor of the 
Lady who had appeared there. 
Now these humble offerings shone 
as though made of the purest gold. 

Surely the Lady had come to the 
Cova that day! But her children 
were not there to greet her. So she 
had gone away. As the dancing 
glory of the colors gradually faded, 
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the people began to remember 
again why it was that she had been 
thus disappointed. 

The anger of the crowd had been 
stilled once by the clap of thunder; 
now it began to gather again. The 
angry people rushed shouting over 
the road to Fatima. They sought 
satisfaction, revenge. And_ they 
would take it on anyone who had 
a hand in the kidnaping of the 
little shepherds. 

Then a word began to spread. 
From angry man to angry man it 
passed. It was the parish priest who 
was responsible. The parish priest 
had betrayed the children. 

And a shout went up that was 
heard for miles. “Knock his place 
down.” 

In that moment it seemed that 
there was no power on earth that 
could save the innocent priest from 
the hands of the mob. 

Naturally, Uncle Marto was 
deeply worried about his children, 
He had gone to the Cova that day 
out of loyalty to them. Now he 
was caught up in the angry crowd, 
with more cause for anger and fear 
than anybody there. Still it was 
this wronged father who was the 
only person who tried to stop the 
mob. And stop them he did, with 
a few simple but noble words. 

“Be quiet, people!” he shouted, 
again and again. “Don’t harm any- 
one! He who deserves punishment 
will receive it from the hand of 
almighty God!” 


And before the God-given 
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strength and nobility of the sorrow- 
ing father the mob wavered. A 
few gave way, a few more fol- 
lowed. At last all the people, shout- 
ing for vengeance a few moments 
before, turned and went quietly 
away. 

While all this was happening, 
the mother of Jacinta and Fran- 
cisco was waiting at home. At last 
somebody brought her the news 
that the children had not appeared 
at the Cova. It was obvious then 
that they had been carried off by 
the administrator. The frantic 
mother ran to Lucia’s house. 

Mrs. Marto cried out to Lucia’s 
mother, “Our children have been 
arrested. What will become of 
them?” 

But  Lucia’s 


mother actually 


seemed more pleased than not. “If 
they tell lies, it is a good thing 
for them to be punished,” she said 
calmly. “If they have told the truth, 
our Lady will defend them.” 

“But you have only one child 


there.” sobbed Jacinta’s mother, 
“and we have two. And they are 
so small.” 

She might have added “and our 
children are loved.” But she held 
her tongue, charitable even in her 
anguish. But at home, afterwards, 
the poor mother broke down com- 
pletely. 

Jacinta missed her mother. The 
other two were also frightened and 
forlorn, but it wasn’t quite as bad 
for them. For little Jacinta was 
“mother’s girl.” 


It was 10 a.m. on Aug. 14, almost 
24 hours since they had been stolen 
from their homes, when the three 
“desperate criminals,” aged seven, 
nine, and ten, were brought before 
the bar of justice. 

They were marched into the ad- 
ministrator’s office. The tops of 
their heads couldn’t have shown 
very far above the edge of his desk. 

The tinsmith of Ourem kept 
them standing before him for 
hours. He put them under a hail 
of merciless questioning. He roared 
and shouted. He tried every bully’s 
trick that he knew. 

And for his pains, he got abso- 
lutely nothing. Now this is extra- 
ordinary. For such questioning can 
break down strong men! But these 
children stood up under it. 

Finally it seemed to dawn on the 
tinsmith that his threats were not 
working. So he tried bribery. Tak- 
ing a shiny gold piece from his 
pocket, he began pouring out a tor- 
rent of promises, while all the time 
he let them see the gold and hear 
its clink. Still not a word nor a 
cry nor a whimper! 
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Surely their strength was super- 
human! At last it began to seem 
so, even to this brutal, angry man 
into whose hands they were deliv- 
ered. Or maybe he just got tired 
out himself! At any rate, he finally 
let his wife take the children away 
and give them lunch. She, poor 
woman, was as kind to them as 
she could be. If she is still alive, 
then surely a quiet nun, who was 
once Lucia, remembers her in her 
prayers. If she is dead, perhaps it 
was Jacinta who welcomed her in- 
to heaven. 

In the afternoon the good wom- 
an could no longer protect them. 
The relentless questioning began 
again. Finally they were taken 
away from the tinsmith’s 
and the care of his kindly wife. 
They were thrust into the common 
jail, in a cell full of criminals. And 
as the cell door clanged on them, 
the tinsmith shouted, “Stay there 
untul the cauldron of oil boils. Then 


house 


vou are going to be thrown into 
e ” 


1t. 


They were children. They be- 
lieved every word he said. 

Jacinta began to cry. She thought 
that it was wrong tor her to be 
afraid. Wasn’t she under the pro- 
tection of the Lady? So she gulped, 
and said apologetically, “We are 
going to die without seeing our 
parents again. I want to see my 
mother at least.” 

Francisco tried to her, 
‘Don’t cry, Jacinta. Let’s offer up 
all this for sinners.” 


console 
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Then the three of them knelt 
down together on the jail floor, 
joined hands, and prayed, “Oh, my 
Jesus, it is for love of Thee and for 
the conversion of sinners.” Jacinta, 
wiping her tears on her sleeve, add- 
ed, “And to console the heart of 
Mary.” 

The rough men in the cell stood 
gaping. Nothing like this had ever 
happened in jail before! They be- 
gan to fidget, exchange looks, and 
shift from foot to foot; they grew 
a little angry and a little sad. At 
last they put their heads together 
and held a whispered conference. 
What could they do for the chil- 
dren? They, too, were poor prison- 
ers. 

Then, somebody came up with 
an idea! What about that mouth 
organ one of the men had hidden 
away? Wouldn't a tune help the 
babies cheer up? 

“That’s it!” cried the rest. “Get 
it out, friend. Play the babies a 
tune!” All together they began 
clumsily to dance and to shout the 
words of a song. 

It worked! Jacinta perked up. 
She couldn't resist. She climbed up 
from her knees and began to sing 
and dance too, and the men were 
so delighted that all sang trium- 
phantly and louder than ever. 

At last they had to stop to catch 
their breath. Instantly the joy in 
the music and the fun faded away 
from Jacinta’s She remem- 
bered the Lady—it isn’t by dancing 
that one prepares to be a martyr! 


face. 
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Uncle Marto Speaks Again 
&M axvet Marto, who is now 
over 80, and his wife Olimpia 
were the first witnesses to be 
questioned in the process for 
beatification of Francisco and Ja- 
cinto, which was instituted in 
Portugal in mid-July. The re- 
mains of the two children lie in 
the basilica at Cova da_ Iria. 
Their cousin, Lucia dos Santos, 
is a Carmelite nun at Coimbra, 


Portugal. 
Voice of Fatima quoted by NCWC 


(25 July ’52) 


Solemnly, with Lucia and Fran- 
cisco kneeling beside her, the three 
began to say a Rosary. 

Slowly, silently, one by one, the 
men knelt beside them. Then their 
rough voices began to join the clear 
childish ones. Some of these men 
hadn’t said a prayer for years and 
the words came hard, but they all 
tried. 

They were interrupted by the 
sound of a jailor’s heavy steps in 
the corridor outside. A key clicked 
in the lock, a guard pushed in, and 
thundered, “Come along, you 
three.” 

Jacinta was first to be led trem- 
bling into the angry administrator’s 
office. 

“The oil is boiling,” he shouted. 
“Tell me _ the secrets, other- 
ae 

Jacinta trembled, but she did not 
utter a word. 

“All right. Take her away!” 


October 


shouted the administrator. “Come 
en! Out with her, and put her in 
the cauldron!” 

The guard caught her by the 
arms and marched her off. All he 
actually did was to push her into 
a room, lock the door, and leave 
her there alone. But she thought 
that they would be coming at any 
instant to take her out and burn 
her alive. 

“Oh, Jesus, my Lady, help me!” 
she prayed. 

And Francisco and Lucia, not 
knowing what had happened to 
Jacinta, waited for their turn to 
come. Francisco said, “If they kill 
us, Lucia, we will be in heaven 
soon. Oh, what happiness! I don’t 
mind anything. But I hope Jacinta 
is not afraid. Let us say a Hail 
Mary for her.” 

Again footsteps sounded as a 
guard returned to take Francisco 
into the administrator’s office. Seiz- 
ing the boy, the administrator 
cried, “The other one is already 
fried. Now it’s your turn. Come 
on, you! Out with the secret.” 

The little boy said, “I can’t do 
that; I can’t tell it to anyone.” 

“You can’t? Well that’s your 
business,” and, turning to his as- 
sistant, “Here take him! He'll get 
what his sister got.” 

And they hustled him into the 
same room where Jacinta knelt 
praying for help. The two instantly 
began to weep in each other’s arms, 
joyful at finding themselves. still 
alive and together again. 
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Lucia was the last, and had the 
longest to think about what was 
coming to her. But she went as 
bravely as the others. 

But the tinsmith had done all 
that he dared. He had threatened 
and bullied and scared them half 
to death. But they had stood 
up, defying him with uncanny 
strength. And now it was all over. 
They had won. 

The man gave up. Perhaps he 
may have begun to feel a little un- 
easy. After all, these children had 
families and friends. They weren’t 
homeless waifs. Somebody was 
sure to start a terrible uproar before 
very long. At any rate, the next 
morning he drove them back to 
Fatima. 


He pulled up in front of the 
priest’s house, let the children off, 
then calmly went to a near-by tav- 
ern. 

The children stayed where they 
had been put. They dared not 


move, not even to try and run 
home. They were all alone. Even 
their friend the priest was not 
there. He was just finishing Mass 
in the village church. 

It was the feast of the Assump- 
tion, August 15. 

One of the first who left the 
church that morning saw the chil- 
dren and hurried to tell Uncle Mar- 
to. The good man came running. 
He caught Jacinta up in his arms. 
In a second her little face was like 
a dew-drenched rose, pink flushed 
with kisses and wet with her fa- 
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ther’s thankful tears, while Lucia 
and Francisco, crying too, clung to 
him. 

Suddenly an angry shout went 
up from the church porch. The 
people, coming from Mass, caught 
sight of the administrator calmly 
walking from the tavern. 

The priest, who was still in the 
church and had seen nothing, was 
alarmed at the angry roar from the 
crowd in front of the church. He 
came running out. Then he found 
himself forced to fight a way 
through the crowd to reach his 
own house. 

So it came about that Uncle Mar- 
to, once again, was called upon to 
face an angry mob bent on aveng- 
ing his children. He saw at once 
that it was up to him to keep peace. 
He ran to a window and shouted 
something, lost in the noise of the 
crowd. The priest misunderstood 
what he was trying to say. 

But in the next instant, the three 
children came to the priest, and 
kissed his hand, one by one, in the 
pretty gesture of respect and love 
that Portuguese children pay to 
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their parents and to their priests. 

At this moment the administra- 
tor bolted up on the veranda. It 
was he who was scared now! He 
didn’t like the look of this crowd, 
and he ran to be protected by the 
children he had stolen. 

Uncle Marto said only one thing 
to the wretched bully, “This affair 
might have had a very bad end- 
ing.” 

The crowd out in the street had 
grown quieter. They realized that 
it was the right of Uncle Marto to 
deal with the administrator as he 
thought best. But they stayed out- 
side, still grasping sticks and finger- 
ing rocks, ready to act at a word 
or a sign if given. 

The administrator could see that 
he had better get away from here 
fast. Yet the only person who stood 
between him and a beating or 
stoning was the father of the chil- 
dren he had kidnaped. 

He turned to Uncle Marto, “Mr. 
Marto, will you come and have a 
glass of wine with me?” 

This was too much! Even for a 


man as good as Uncle Marto. “No 
thank you,” he said ironically. 

But in the next moment Uncle 
Marto, who had been too absorbed 
in his children to realize all that 
was going on, caught on that the 
man was very frightened. So he 
said gently, “With respect to your 
offer, it might be better to accept 
after all.” 

“I am very much obliged to you,” 
said the administrator. And truly 
he had good reason to be! 

So the two men walked arm in 
arm together through the surly 
crowd, which was controlled only 
by the presence of Uncle Marto. 

But this administrator wasn’t a 
man able to leave well enough 
alone. Over their glass of wine 
he instantly tried to convince Un- 
cle Marto that the children had 
told him the secrets of Fatima. 

Whatever his reasons for saying 
this, he didn’t get far with Uncle 
Marto, who only said dryly, “Oh, 
yes? They wouldn’t tell their par- 
ents or their priest, but they told 
you?” 


“Russia Will Be Converted” 


Tue consecration by Pope Pius XII of Russia to the Immaculate Heart 
of Mary on July 7 fulfilled both a request and a prediction made at 
Fatima by the Blessed Virgin during her 1917 apparitions. The request 


was for such consecration; the prediction was that the 


Pope would 


eventually accede to it. In 1942, the Pope consecrated the entire world 
to Mary’s Immaculate Heart, and now, Russia specifically. The July 7 
letter is considered unique because it was addressed directly to the 


peoples ot Russia. 


NCWC (28 July ’52). 
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By ELIZABETH COBB 


The book, “The Shepherds of Fatima,” and the movie, “The Miracle 
of Our Lady of Fatima,” happen to appear at the same time. Miss Cobb 
retold Father John de Marchi’s book in English (see page 97), so we 
asked her to preview the movie and tell you what she thinks of it. 


Y THE TIME you read this, a 

great Warner Brothers movie 

will have had its premiere and 
tough old, wise old, sad old Broad- 
way will be feeling the impact of 
“The Miracle of Our Lady of 
Fatima.” 

Personally, I can take only one 
slight exception to anything at all 
about the treatment this subject has 
received, and that is the use of the 
singular in its title. For it wasn’t 
one miracle that happened at Fati- 
ma, but many. 

Warner Brothers could be right, 
however, in calling their picture 
“The Miracle” instead of “The 
Miracles,” and I could be wrong. 
I was once, I remember. After all, 
a rosary is composed of many beads 
and a cross, and yet it is still a 
single entity. 

So future ages may count as one 
all the things that began when 
three shepherd children first saw 


and spoke to a luminous personage 
hovering above a stunted tree in a 
mountain field in Portugal, and— 
God willing—will not be ended 
until the free nations of the world 
welcome back to her place in civili- 
zation that land which was once 
“Holy Mother Russia.” 

Anyhow, we can hope. (The 
Lady in the tree told us we could.) 
Maybe this last function of the 
Miracle begun in Fatima is being 
held in a sort of heavenly escrow. 

That this particular picture 
should have been made at all (and 
in Hollywood, yet!) seems most 
astonishing. At least to me. After 
all, the gentlemen of the cinema, 
by their own accounts, are among 
the most harried of men, and un- 
der constant threat by their own 
peculiar occupational hazard (i.e., 
stomach ulcers). They certainly 
aren’t in this business for their 
health! 
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Yet, they seem to have deliber- 
ately risked still another ulcer by 
making this picture, and if that 
isn’t miraculous, at least it does 
seem like the legitimate by-product 
of a miracle. 

Certainly Warner Brothers has 
taken a risk, a most noble risk; 
and so, salutation to them all. 

For consider. The picture is 
filmed in color, a fearsomely ex- 
pensive process. (The whisper is: 
three million bucks expensive.) It 
has been directed, written, acted, 
recorded and presented in the most 
expert and professional manner. 
And this never comes 
cheap. Smart theater peo- 
ple take a long, long 
think for themselves be- 
fore they risk any such 
outlay on even the most 
tried and true of box- 
office successes. 

Yet “The Miracle of 
Fatima” might very well turn out 
to be a financial flop. It is almost 
certain to be controversial, confus- 
ing and/or irritating to millions of 
people who would rather believe 
almost anything than believe in a 
miracle that Catholics believe in. 
So why did Warner Brothers make 
“The Miracle of Fatima”? What 
put the idea into their heads? What 


Fs 


happened? 

Byron Foy, who directed the pic- 
ture in the most sensitive possible 
manner, when appealed to, tried his 
best to answer these questions in 
the following letter to me. “I have 


Francisco 
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made many, many _pictures—pos- 
sibly, a thousand, and this was the 
most difficult one that I have ever 
been associated with. It seemed as 
though our Lady didn’t want it 
made, or she decided it was to be 
made the hard way. Everything 
conceivable happened. First, many 
of the hierarchy of the Catholic 
Church didn’t think the picture 
should be made as they didn’t be- 
lieve we could do the story justice. 
Consequently, the priest we brought 
here from New York, who had 
written a play about Fatima, had 
so many restrictions placed upon 
* him to work with us that 
he gave up and went 
back East. Another priest 
came from Fatima, and 
he tried to help us, but 
he was told to go back. 
Then we were plagued 
by rain. We were sup- 
posed to make the pic- 
ture in 30 days, and instead it took 
us 64, which doubled our budget of 
$800,000. In fact, there were many 
times when we were making the 
picture that we felt it would be a 
miracle if we ever finished it. Also 
when the picture was completed, 
and had been seen by several hun- 
dred members of the Catholic faith, 
including nuns, priests, archbishops 
and a cardinal, it remained for a 
convert to discover a mistake in 
one of the dates. This meant we 
had to remake one hundred feet 
of film, and change 30 prints at a 
cost of $50,000. 
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“I might add that the writer on 
the script, Crane Wilbur (you 
might remember him as one of the 
leading actors with Pearl White in 
‘Perils of Pauline’) when I as- 
signed the project to him. said, 
‘Don’t expect much from me. How 
could anybody believe that God 
would put anyone in hell. How 
could anyone believe this trash. I 
am not a Catholic, why don’t you 
get somebody else to write the pic- 
ture?’ I prevailed upon him to do 
it, and later at a preview when he 
came out of the theater I said to 
him, ‘Well, you did pretty good 
for not believing it.’ He said, ‘What 
do you mean I don’t believe it. I 
believe everything in the picture. In 
fact, I’ve decided to take some 
Catholic instructions.’ ” 

Mr. Foy’s reply was certainly in- 
teresting, even though he hardly 
answered those big “Whys?” and 
“Whats?” Personally, I believe that 
the same mysterious compulsion 
was loosed in the Warner studios 
as set fanatical Moslem dock work- 
ers and fishermen rioting through a 
seaport town in northern Africa be- 
cause the statue of Our Lady of 
Fatima had not been paraded 
through their district, to bless their 
homes, as it had blessed the Chris- 
tian parts of the city. In effect they 
seemed to be saying, “If that Lady 
is good enough for you, ske’ll be 
even better for us!” 

At any rate they seized the ship 
that was scheduled to. carry the 
statue away on its trip around as 
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much of this world as will let a 
Lady in, and flatly refused to re- 
linguish it until the flabbergasted 
clergy had organized a procession 
for their especial benefit. The wild 
Bedouins, hearing about this, rode 
in from the desert to help make a 
success of things by showing the 
Lady just how dangerously a Mos- 
lem can ride and by shooting off 
their guns as continuously as pos- 
sible for some six wild hours. 

Hundreds of such stories have 
followed the touching little figure 
of Our Lady of Fatima on_ its 
travels. And in Fatima itself thou- 
sands and thousands more are told 
of the wonderful things that hap- 
pen when our Lady pleases. 

Why, once upon a time in Fati- 
ma, she even did a favor for a 
poor old Johnny-come-lately of a 
Catholic like me! It was about 
three years ago on Oct. 19, which 
happens to be my girl-child’s birth- 
day, and so is a high day and holy 
day for me. So, for us two, Father 
John de Marchi (same one who 
wrote “The Little Shepherds of 
Fatima” and is rector of the semi- 
nary there) offered up his Mass. 
He did so in the tiny open-air 
chapel that stands before the big 
square in the Basilica and marks 
the exact place where our Lady’s 
tree once stood. 

The little town that day was 
about as free of pilgrims as it ever 
is, for this was scarcely a week 
after the great celebration that al- 
ways marks Oct. 13, date of the 
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Miracle of the Sun, in Fatima. To 
tell the truth, everybody there, and 
even the old town itself, looked 
like they were just convalescing 
from a severe shock. 

At any rate, the four of us who 
had motored out from Lisbon to- 
gether were all alone as we crossed 
that enormous plaza which was 
once the Cova da Iria. Then we 
found we were being trailed by a 
wreck of a woman clutching a 
miserable, sick, scrap of a baby un- 
der her shawl, and assaulting our 
ears and nerves with that low, ob- 
sly, beggar’s whine. ‘The 


sequious, 
true beggar’ s whine is as 
insistent as a hungry mos- 
and just as im- 

to ignore or 


quito’s, 
possible 


satisfy. 

Perhaps because it was 
the only sure way to get 
rid of her, perhaps be- 
cause of that wretched 
baby, or perhaps because it was 
Oct. 19, or perhaps because this 
was Fatima, I stopped and gave 
her a bit more than I usually be- 
stow upon those I am sure are 
professional beggars. Then 1 hur- 
ried on past, feeling virtuous. 

But she kept on following me. 
And whine, whine, whining. So I 
turned to the one in our party who 
spoke Portuguese and said crossly, 
“Oh, do tell her to go on about her 
business! She’s certainly had all that 
I’m good for.” 

Said he, “She’s trying to tell you 
that she will pray that Our Lady 


Jacinta 
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of Fatima may reward you for 
your goodness.” 

My goodness! O God, help me! 

At that moment I felt so physi- 
cally sick from pure shame that I 
will always be convinced that Our 
Lady had both heard and answered 
the beggar’s prayer. I was rewarded 
by the wonderful gift of a humble 
and a contrite heart. 

That the Warner motion picture 
may be just such a revivifying re- 
ward to thousands, I most firmly 
believe. For it is both beautiful and 
reverent; and like most really beau- 
tiful and reverent things, wonder- 
ee fully interesting and dra- 
matic. The only possible 
fault that I can find with 
the picture itself is that 
the sun in the great last 
scene doesn’t act as lively 
as it ought to. It doesn’t 
dance. And it doesn’t 
throw out whirling rays 
of intense color either. 

There are some who may object 
to the few licenses taken with the 
strict facts of the story, but I find 
these quite understandable. They 
are necessary if the enormously 
complicated significance of the 
events in Fatima are to be pre- 
sented in dramatic form. But no 
license whatsoever was taken with 
the message itself. The miracle is 
presented as a miracle with no /f’s, 
and’s or but's about it. The children 
are real children, not sugar-water 
saintlets. 

But I cannot be objective about 
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the children. I cried so freely 
through their part of the picture 
that my notes turned out to be 
nothing more than a’ series of wet 
asterisks. 

The whole cast is excellent, with 
special bows to Gilbert Roland who 
is delicious as Hugo, the village 
bum, and to Angela Clark, superb 
as the mother of Lucia. As for 
Susan Whitney as Lucia, and Sher- 
ry Jackson as Jacinta, well—they 
are Lucia and Jacinta, that’s all! 
And there just isn’t any higher 
praise than that for any actress, and 
these are only pocket-size ones. Oh, 
that Jacinta! That piece of enchant- 
ment, Jacinta! That exquisite artist, 
Jacinta! 

At the preview of the picture in 
Warner Brothers’ offices in New 
York, some of the staff seemed 
worried because the handful of us 
who were there were almost too 
deeply affected by the picture. I, of 
course, was nothing but a snivel- 
ing wreck at the end, being one 
at whom you have only to wave 
the baby’s booties to bring on a 
prolonged damp spell. So I don’t 
really count. 


However, there were four or five 
priests there, too; and, although 
they weren't downright crying, 
they did seem to be taken with 
sudden and simultaneous attacks 
of nose-blowing. Now, priests are 
supposed to be reasonably condi- 
tioned to sad stories. Or are they? 
At any rate all these distinguished 
prelates who are editors and critics, 
godlike-beings ever, were review- 
ing the picture in their official ca- 
pacities. 

Sco you can very easily see why 
the Warner crowd might worry 
over the effect their picture may 
have on audiences. I don’t think 
they need to. 

There is so much drama and ex- 
citement, so much honest tensity, 
both of action and emotion, in 
this film, that those of the public 
who don’t really care for a good 
cry can still thoroughly enjoy this 
story as a story. And as for those 
others 

alone and afraid 

in a world they never made 
this may be more than just good 
theater, to them it may also be 
great tidings of good hope. 


Nor long ago there were pictures of civilian defense tests in the pictorial 
section of our Sunday paper. They showed children crouched on their knees 
and under school desks. I called my son, showed him the pictures, and 
pointed out that that was the safest position in the event of an atomic attack. 
He glanced at the paper and calmly replied, “Gee, mom, Father Wieberg 
taught me a long time ago that a kneeling position is the safest in any kind 


of danger.” 


Sa eR emedmcermmcn 
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Mrs. Fred Burkstaller. 

















My Part in Operation Skywatch 


A spotter reflects on scanning the skies 


not for help but horror 


By MICHAEL AMRINE 


ERHAPs you have read that the 
government is seeking half a 
million volunteer aircraft spotters. 
The air force has ordered a 24-hour 
scanning of the coasts, in a project 
dramatically named Operation Sky- 
watch. So far the operation exists 
mainly on paper, for it has only 
150,000 of the needed volunteers. 
I am one of the 150,000, and 
once a week I drive through the 
quiet countryside to mount a tow- 
er and keep the watch. There are 
more than a score of such places in 
my section of Long Island. I do not 
believe that gives away any secrets, 
the more so since any enemy agent 
living in our neighborhood could 
easily volunteer as I did. Probably 
he would not be deterred by the 
loyalty oath requested of us; per- 
haps the fingerprinting would stop 
him. 
Our neighborhood believes it has 
a special importance, for 60 miles 
to the west of us lies the metropolis 
of New York City and the Jersey 
industries. It is axiomatic that in 
this age of supersonic planes you 
cannot protect your own vicinity; 
you hope to protect cities miles 
away. When you have seen the 
112 


plane, it is too late for you, if you 
are a target. Our little outposts 
among the scrub pines guard the 
cloud-capped towers of Manhattan. 

Of course, our own neighbor- 
hood has something to protect: the 
Brookhaven laboratory, a peaceful 
research center of the Atomic En- 
ergy commission. If its peaceable 
cyclotrons are not targets, however, 
we are assured that the brains con- 
centrated there would be worth an 
enemy bomb. But their protectors 
are outposts further out on the is- 
land, on Montauk point, which 
points towards Dublin, or the rov- 
ing radar ships cruising 100 miles 
offshore. 

My tower is dramatically situated 
at a place called The Sandspit. It is 
a tiny neck of land, with a slip 
where the ferries arrive and depart 
carrying holidaygoers. They are go- 
ing to Long Island’s little brother, 
Fire Island, which can be 
plainly from the slight elevation of 
the tower. 

At The Sandspit are parking 
places for the people who take the 
ferry, a little beach, and a lot of 
playground equipment for chil- 
dren. 


seen 
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I often think of the impressive 
figure of King Juda; the leader of 
the Bikini natives. He met the navy 
with dignity, and for its officers his 
people sang Christian hymns as a 
gesture of good will. We ruined his 
island, and from our contact with 
him he lost his home. Men cannot 
live there for 100 years. 

Now while the bathers at The 
Sandspit sleep in Bikini bathing 
suits, we watch the skies lest vis- 
itors ruin our island even as we 
poisoned the land of King Juda. 

What was it King Juda was try- 
ing to tell us, when he appeared 
in what seemed a comic role in 
the newsreels, while we had our 
ears cocked only for the big boom? 
Now, in the spotters’ tower, where 
one has plenty of quiet time to 
think, one remembers another 
long-forgotten figure, Haile Selas- 
sie. He was colored, too, and elo- 
quent; and his country was “under- 
developed,” in our patronizing 
phrase. He spoke, and the enlight- 
ened West did not listen as we 
gently closed the door behind him 
at the League of Nations. Too 
scholarly and philosophic to be bit- 
ter, he was too honest not to warn 
the West that as it lived, so would 
it die. 

Mussolini bombed Abyssinia, 
and was the first to call bombs 
beautiful. Now the Nevada bombs 
are beautiful, American feature 
writers tell us—but this watchtower 
is not. 

You climb up the open-work 


stairs, go around a windy catwalk, 
and into the barest room imagin- 
able. The hot-dog stand below, out 
of pure patriotism, or thrift, sends 
up at midnight all the coffee it has 
left in its urns. ' 

Otherwise, there are no ameni- 
ties. There are two straight-backed 
chairs and a table. There is a tele- 
phone from which you speak to the 
filter center on the mainland. It 
never rings. It transmits, and a 
feminine voice responds, but con- 
versation is frowned on. 

There is no equipment. Some- 
where there are vast radar masts 
and screens, endlessly circling in 
their eerie blind scanning of the 
empty air. But the whole reason 
for Skywatchers is that radar can- 
not pick up low-flying planes; here 
we have returned to the human 
eye. Someone has left in our tower 
a pair of cheap field glasses, such 
as you buy in a novelty shop. They 
are worthless. In any case we are 
told not to use field glasses; they 
are too slow. 

One must be on the phone as 
soon as a plane is sighted, report 
that position, and then report its 
description and position as it comes 
abreast or passes overhead. 

For the phone we use a staccato 
new language from the air force. 

Our life is built around WEFT, 
at first sound a cryptic magic word. 
But it merely means we identify 
planes by wings, engine, fuselage, 
and tail. 

For the life of me I cannot get 
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the magic word out of my head. 
WEFT is like the names the soap 
makers give the products which are 
supposed to practically abolish 
housework. 

You may think I am not tensely 
scanning the skies. You are right. 
Since they no longer want reports 
on single-engined _ planes — too 
many pleasure craft in the air over 
Long Island—there is very little 
work around The Sandspit. Like 
lighthousekeepers waiting for a hu- 
man voice, we eagerly anticipate 
the big transatlantic liners roaring 
over on their way to Idlewild; alas, 
they often disappoint us by taking 
another way. 

Why do I do this little chore? 

I am familiar with the depres- 
sing calculations of defense in the 
atomic age. The air force thinks 
that by radar, intercepting fighter 
planes, and the human eye, the 
U.S. might be able to find and stop 
three out of ten bombers sent 
against us. But the basic problem 
is: one bomb, one plane, one city. 
In the case of New York: one “old- 
style” atomic bomb equals at least 
300,000 dead. 

And stopping three out of each 
ten planes would be to perform 
three times as well as German anti- 
aircraft defense. 

Still, the heart of civil defense is 
somehow to even a few 
moments between warning and 
bomb drop. I believe it is a worth- 
while duty. 

As I look eastward with the de- 


secure 


clining sun, the shadow of the tow- 
er with its latticework falls on the 
sand. Just so the raw pine towers 
criss-cross the ground where we 
bury our gold at Fort Knox; just 
so the shadows fall on university 
campuses where the _ professors 
work on secret military contracts. 
The shadows fell this way at Belsen 
and Dachau, and they were not 
lifted when our side—the Good 
Side—inherited a million displaced 
persons, but kept the people in sus- 
pension while their papers turned 
yellow in the filing cabinets. Today 
we talk endlessly of the millions 
lost behind the towers and the 
fences of Siberia; but here we built 
towers for the Japanese on the 
West Coast, and muffled in secrecy, 
towers rise today in the Southwest 
for those “subersives” we must put 
away when our skywatchers say it 
is time. 

As I start the car to go home, the 
long summer twilight hangs on, 
but the spit is silent of play or 
work; the tower is more stark than 
ever against the first bright stars. 
Emblem of our faith in force, our 
failure to organize, it is not so tall 
as a skyscraper, so deep as a sub- 
way. But men after us may see it 
as a simple symbol of our foolish 
faiths and fears. 

The sky is full of God’s stars, 
and faithfully men scan the firma- 
ment. 

But we do not have faith in His 
handiwork. We watch the skies for 
terrifying products of our own. 





The Silver Chalice, Thomas B. 
Costain, N. Y.: Doubleday & Co., 
Inc., $3.85, 533 pp. 


Heaven and Earth, Carlo Coccioli, 


N. Y.: Prentice-Hall, Inc., $3.50, 
318 pp. 


There seem to be three classes of 
novel readers in the U.S. The top 
class, widely literate and of some 
intellectual attainments, sets high 
standards for its novelists. Among 
this group, however, there are 


many falsies who have a yen to be 
highbrows before they are brows. 
They have intellectual interests but 
no intellectual tastes. Though they 
prate at length of Joyce, Heming- 


way, and Faulkner they really pre- 
fer early Chandler and late Spil- 
lane. This top group of readers is 
not large enough to make novels a 
financial success. 

At the other end of the scale is 
a fairly large group of readers, 
some millions, if the pocket-book- 
er’s statistics are to be trusted. This 
considerable group desires novels 
that are cheap in price and highly 
charged in voltage. They are bored 
and semiliterate and it takes garish 
and highly colored stories to attract 
their attention. 

Jetween these two extremes 1s 
the largest group of readers. They, 
too, like the atmosphere of their 
novels highly charged, but they 
also demand a certain amount of 


finesse and a large dash of those 
staple values and situations that are 
to be found in normal living. It is 
this group of readers that have kept 
The Caine Mutiny at the top of the 
best-seller list for over a year, and 
it is this group, for the most part, 
that is reading Witness, The Sea 
Around Us, and A Man Called 
Peter. The way to the jackpot is 
through this group, and publishers 
are beginning to discover that fact. 
The good old profit motive seems 
to be well on its way toward a 
moderate reform of the American 
novel. 

Among the new novels slanted 
toward the middle group Thomas 
Costain’s The Silver Chalice has 
all the qualities of a best seller. Mr. 
Costain is an old hand at plots and 
pageantry, and his distinguished 
career in the field of the historical 
novel has amply prepared him for 
his invasion of the Biblical field. 
The plot of his latest story is beau- 
tifully constructed. Basil, a talented 
young silversmith, has been de 
frauded of his inheritance. St. Luke 
the Evangelist commissions the ar- 
tist to construct a silver chalice de- 
signed to hold the sacred earthen- 
ware cup Christ and the disciples 
used at the Last Supper. Basil’s 
meetings with the Apostles who 
are to be immortalized on the cup 
take him to Jerusalem, Antioch, 
and the Rome of Nero. By the 
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time he has finished his chalice 
Basil has recovered his inheritance 
and won himself a wife, the ward 
of Joseph of Arimathea. 

The complex strands of the story 
are cleverly woven together; the 
plot has depth and its atmosphere 
is suffused with religious feeling. 
The book is not properly a novel at 
all, but an “entertainment” in Gra- 
ham Greene’s sense of the term. It 
tells a fanciful story of the Holy 
Grail; though it is not the tradi- 
tional tale which has been cele- 
brated in legend, poetry, and opera, 
it is bound to interest the widest 
possible number of readers because 
of its deft handling and reverent 
feeling. 

Those who know nothing of the 
Grail will gain some knowledge of 
it and those who have seen the 
Antioch chalice in the treasury of 
the Cloisters in New York will 
have their memory of it charged and 
deepened in this swift-paced tale. 


October 


Heaven and Earth, like Costain’s 
novel, is directed toward the large 
middle group of readers. It re- 
counts the story of an Italian priest, 
Don Ardito Piccardi, and _ his 
search for God and sanctity. 

Father Piccardi’s first important 
labors are in a mountain parish at 
Chiarotorre in the north of Italy. 
Through scourgings, fastings, and 
incessant labor the priest seems to 
have reached the stature of a saint. 
He has sustained one great failure 
in the suicide of Alberto Ortog- 
nati, a psychopathic young man 
who didn’t believe in God, but in 
spite of that came to Don Ardito 
for guidance. Father Piccardi was 
severe in his condemnation of Al- 
berto’s life, and after a miracle 
worked through the priest’s inter- 
cession had fully revealed the reali- 
ty of the spiritual world to Ortog- 
nati he saw no remedy for his sins, 
despaired, and shot himself. 

This failure moved Father Pic- 
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cardi to leave his mountain village 
for a new life as director of an ur- 
ban social club. Don Ardito soon 
became a fascinating speaker and 
writer, but he grew more and more 
confused with each success, be- 
cause he felt he did not understand 
sin or sinners. Yet, in a strange, 
roundabout way he saw by intui- 
tion that the abyss of sin can only 
be outmatched by an abyss of love. 

In the confidence engendered by 
his new-found wisdom Father Pic- 
cardi returns to Chiarotorre. The 
village is dominated by the Ger- 
mans who are fighting a rear-guard 
action against the omnipresent Par- 
tisans of the district. These are all 
young men who had been instruct- 
ed by the priest years ago. 

Father Piccardi is disgusted by 
the senseless slaughter and he tries 
to stop it. His plans misfire, and in 
the end the priest feels impelled to 
offer himself in the place of the 
young Partisans who have been 
imprisoned with him after a raid. 
In offering his life for the boys 
Don Ardito feels that he is atoning 
for his great defect of love toward 
Alberto Ortognati. 

This novel will, quite likely, be 
suspect to some overcautious critics. 
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This misapprehension will not 
originate from any lack of clarity 
in the story itself. It is quite plain 
that Don Ardito tries three paths 
to sanctity: the way of duty, the 
way of knowledge, and the path of 
love. In the eyes of Coccioli the 
way of love is the only perfect way 
to sainthood, the only sure mode 
of action which can really triumph 
over Satan and evil. 

It is the techniques used in this 
story which will make it seem 
equivocal and squinting to many 
readers. The machinery employed 
is that used by Mauriac in A Nest 
of Vipers, letters, journals—long or 
short accounts in the first or third 
person. 

The very dramatic intensities of 
the story are copies from Georges 
Bernanos’ Diary of a Country 
Priest, The Star of Satan, and Joy, 
and for good measure there is a 
large pinch of Greene. But Coe- 
cioli has not yet learned to handle 
his dangerous intuition of the om- 
nipresence of evil with the same 
confidence which distinguishes the 
work of Bernanos. In spite of this 
obvious imperfection, Heaven and 
Earth is an exciting demonstration 
by a striking and powerful writer. 


Oe er Or ee 


eA century aco, the “Light Brigade” immortalized by Tennyson, returned 
home in thinned red lines. Their triumph was great, and they demanded that 
their war nurses share it. In company with Florence Nightingale marched the 
nuns who had nursed the wounded at the Crimea. These valiant women were 
members of the Religious community founded by Mother Mary Catherine 
McAuley in 1831. Two of them had been left behind in lonely graves. The 
parade, with the surviving nuns in the lead, was a heavy blow to London’s 


anticlerical populace of 1855. 
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Month Page 


89 
25 ) 


Nos. 7 through 12 


Subject and Title 
BusINEss AND INDUSTRY 
Artist in Ice Cream 
How to Buy in a Department 
Store 
CATHOLIC ACTION 
Bishop Sheen and the TV 


Month Page 


CAMBE AS ee ens May 115 


Catholic Worker Movement, 
1 VY SO eat ie een ee Aug. 
Father Gangbuster on the 
BGR eo ee ee cn May 
Lost Children, The 
Championship Fighting 
(Dempsey) 
Chance to Live, 
Abbing) 
Cuurcu History 
Legacy of Benedict, The 
COMMUNISM 
Communist Tortures in 
Missionary China.................-/ Aug. 
Let’s Play the Russian Game....Oct. 
Librarian in Red, ‘ pana 
Middle Class Is Liquidated, A..May 
One Little Man in China 5 
“Talk-Books” 
This Is the E 


A (Carroll- 


CONVERSION 
My Step Toward Unity 
You and the Worlld................... 
Defense of Western Europe, The 
CMddleton)  —.ncccccceccccscteccoses Sept. 
DEVOTION 
Fatima: Where mined Met 
Marx ..... 
Hell Catholic, 
Innocents of Fatima, The. 
Lights at Lourdes, The........... 
Marriage at Cana, The..... June 
Pilgrimage for Peace sod Sept. 
Three Lessons at Lourdes........ Oct. 


June 
Aug. 
Oct. 


Sept. 


87 


26 
97 





Subject and Title 


Drinking and What to Do About 
Fe CD OWED) sssciecesencsn ss scisiesie NES 


EcoNoMIcs 
Canada Helps Pay for 
Children 
Cutting Your Food Costs. 
How to Buy ina viii 
Store ers 


Taxes Hit | 


EpUucATION 
Fulfilling 


Dream 


I iome. 
the American 


Elements Rage, The (Lane) June 


Enemy Within, The (de Jaegher 


and Kuhn).. June 


Every Dollar Counts (Hess) 


Famity Lire 
Bring Out the Genius in Your 
Sia iiadap ieee Sept. 
Clothes for a Boy. = ....Oct. 
Having Fun With Your Kids....Oct. 
Home for an Orphan, A............July 
How to Treat Your Wife 
Make Your Marriage Click 
Mama Lives with Us 
Spendthrift Wife, The.......... 
Your TV—Control It......... 
Far Corner (Holbrook)........ 
FiicHts oF Fancy. May, 21; 
70; July, 19; Aug., 116; 
23; Oct., 20 


ForeicN RELATIONS 
Free Gadgets for Russians..... 


June 
.. Sept. 
July 


Aug. 


June, 
Sept., 


Sept. 


Geography of Hunger, The 
(de Castro) res June 


Giant in the Wilderness 


(Magaret) .... Aug. 


Give the Man Room (Casey and 
Borglum) 
Waters. (Wie a ae 
HEALTH AND MEDICINE 
Dope Menace and Our 
Children : 
Fluorine and Your Teeth 
Hang-Overs Hang On............... May 


Oct. 


Sept. 


INDEX 


Month Page 


43 


71 
90 


92 
56 


28 
76 


97 


Subject and Title 


My Brother Was a Drug 
Addict 
Relax Yourself to Sleep.......... May 
Romance at Carville 
Those Aching Feet 
Use Your Emotional Energy... 
When You Get the Hiccups..../ 
Your Eyes Must See You 
Through 


Hildegarde Finds Her Poet......... ! 

Filion | antes cs June 

How to Make Your Emotions 
Work for You (¥inkelor).. 

How to Sleep Without Pills 
(Tracy) pee: s 

How to Stop Killing Feeunclt 
(Steincrohn) 


July 
...May 


July 


Humor 
Home, Home Is Our Range.. 
Music in the Hair................. : 
My Home Course for Altar 
Boys ee 


Aug. 
Oct. 


July 


TV’s Unplanned ‘Comedies..... June 


Intelligent Man’s Guide to 
Women, The (Whitbread 
and Caddemic.c:.sécicssce 

I Was Stalin’s Prisoner (Vogeler 
and White) 

Kings of the Road, The 
Laie \ 9) Ren Seater Sept. 

King Solomon’s Ring (Lorenz) ..Aug. 

Lifetime in Three Hours, A........Aug. 


Aug. 


Lirurcy 
In the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher 


Livinc, THE ART OF 
Before You Build That Dream 
Rea eet ee June 
How to Choose a Used Car.. ..May 
I Lived Through Heartbreak..Sept. 
“In 25 Words or Less”............Aug. 
Me and My Crutches..... . July 
Most Women Work Too Hard. May 
My Life Over the Ocean..........June 
Retire with Dignity... Aug. 
When You Take the Chik Iren June 
Your Suspicions 


Main Fleet to Singapore 


(Grenfell) ..... June 





Month Page 


October 
Month Page 
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Subject and Title Month Page Subject and Title 








Make Your Habits Work for 
You (Leeuw) 

Making Marriage Click 
(O’Brien) 

Van and Matter (Taylor) 


Miracle at Carville (Martin and 
Wells) 


MISSIONARY 
Communist Tortures in 
Missionary China... 
Day the Jungle Sang, The. 
Ten Boys Adopted ae Sept. 
World Hunger and Sister 
Elizabeth Ann..........................May 
My Pants When I Die (Breig) ....Oct. 
My Part in Operation Sky- 
watch 
My Ringside Seat in Moscow 
CIID aise cittscesnncerncsiatonl Sept. 


NATURE 
Doves, Wolves, and Man........../ Aug. 
Herbs for Your Garden............May 
Jellyfish: Beautiful Menace 
of the Sea 
Power of a Volcano, The.......... 
Your Back-Yard Zoo................ Sept. 


100 Handy Hints on How to 
Break 100 (Weiss) 


Open Door. May, 58; June, 15; July, 
12; Aug., 34; Sept., 51; Oct., 67 


Perfect Joy of St. Francis, The 
(Timmermans) .......... es ae Aug. 


Picture STorRIES 
ABC’s in the Andes................. Sept. 
Chance to Love You, A............June 
Chaplains Go to School............ Aug. 
Crossbow Tournament Aug. 
Don’ts for the Hospital............ Oct. 
11 Men in a Hole......................May 
Foundling Hospital.................... July 
Junior Achievement Pays 
Cy Pec | ee oo area May 
Nixon’s Playground Teaches 
Tolerance 
Radio Free Europe 
Riley, James Whitcomb........... 
Storied Windows.................. 
Tuna Sandwich . . 
When Your Gecead Child 
Arrives .............- 


Po.itics 
Chiang Kai-shek Waits............ 
Don’t Sell France Short 
If Russia Attacks Tomorrow..Sept. 
Point 4 and the Grasshoppers..May 
Presidency, The: Toughest 
Job in the U.S.A 
U.S. A.—Target No. 1 
Wanted: Leader in the 
Orient 


PROFILE 

CASE.) a 
Belloc, Hilaire at 80................/ 
Blood Banker for the 

Philippines 
Figl of Austria 
Four Lads, 
Incredible Baron von Steuben, 

The 
Paganini, The Great..................May 
This is My Prayer 

(Hildegarde) .....................---1 June 
Unbelieving Auio Inventor......Sept. 
When Danny Thomas 

Bartertains: <.75.2 ose Oct. 


Race RELATIONS 

BASTOTS, PG e sion oicce sas cotceaceccs Oe: 

Rites for a Boy... ee | 

Vanishing Irish, The..................May 
Realities of World Power 

(Kieffer) ... 

RELIcs 

Cross of Lorraine, The 

TV’s Most Unusual Program..S 
ReEuicious LIFE 

First Lady of Poverty 

For the Workers of France......S 

$1,000 a Day 
Report from Formosa (Bate)......Se 
Saints for Now (Chambers)........ Oct. 





SCIENCE 

Airlift for Learning 

Atomic Life Will be the 
Abundant Life........................May 

Bartlett Acres on the Moon, 
The 

Hydrocarbons Will Abolish 
NT CS iene July 

X Rays on Television 


Seven Leagues to Paradise 
(Tregaskis) RE TE Sept. 


19 
18 
79 
46 


45 
7 


26 
83 


22 
88 


82 
91 


39 





1952 
Subject and Title Month Page 
Shepherds of Fatima, The 
(Marchi) BE tee Oct. 97 
Should I Retire? (Preston) i EZ 
SOCIOLOGY 
Fertility of Hunger, The 
Lady Who Became a 
Fortuneteller Sept. 60 
Solving the High Cost of 
Eating (Allen) 
SoutH AMERICA 


June 113 


INDEX 121 


Subject and Title Month Page 


Strong Cigars and Lovely 
Women (Lardner) » 16 
Successful Prize Contests 
(Kaufman and Cone) 
THEATER 
Actor Who Skipped Some 
Wide: PWG e noo May 41 
Miracle of Our Lady of Fatima, 
The t. 107 
This Fascinating Animal World Fi 


Building with Latin America’s 
[ES Aaa ie eee oe Aug. 
Our Divided Hemisphere 
Sports 
Ancient Olympics, 
Debunking the Golf 


Do You Want to Take a 
Walk? 
Fish Are Where You Catch 
Them 
Grand National Steeplechase....June 
How to Watch Boxing.............. 
Sand-Lot Angel 
Steward Brown of the USS 
“Fortune” 


Aug., 23; Sept., 74; 

Today’s Science and You 
(Poole) 

TRAVEL 

Survival in Spain 

Troublemakers, The (Forster 
and Epstein) ; 

Violins and Violinists (Farga) ....May 

We Can Avow War Ir—May, 25; 
June, 18; July, 33; Aug., 11; 
Sept., 62; Oct., 96 

We of the Americas (Davila) 

World’s First Love, The 
(Sheen) 








The Saucer Question 


Faruer Francis J. Connell, dean of Catholic University’s school of Sacred 
Theology, has summarized the Church’s position on the question of invaders 
from outer space. 

“It is well for Catholics to know,” he said, “that the principles of their 
faith are entirely reconcilable with even the most astounding possibilities 
regarding life on other planets. Theologians have never dared to limit the 
omnipotence of God to the creation of the world we know.” 

Theologically speaking, there are four principal classes into which outer- 
space dwellers might fall: 1. They might have received, like earthmen, a super- 
natural destiny from God, might even have lost it and been redeemed. 
2. God could have created them with a natural but eternal destiny, that is, 
like infants who die unbaptized, they could live a life of natural happiness 
after death, without beholding God face to face. 3. They might be rational 
beings who sinned against God but were never given the chance to regain 
grace, like evil angels of the fall. 4. They might have received supernatural 
gifts and kept them, leading the paradisiacal existence of Adam and Eve 
before they ate the forbidden fruit. 

(Time 18 Aug., °52). 








Nar hen Vou 


Seeond hil Chrrives— 


Reassure your first-born that he is still loved and appreciated 


 eagis find it difficult to realize 
“LL that jealousy and hate are high- 
‘ly developed emotions in children. 
"These emotions arise in children 
much as they do in adults who are 
denied love. 

© One crucial phase in a child’s life 
begins when a baby brother or sis- 
‘ter is added to the family. This is 
true particularly in cases where an 
only child, accustomed to the un- 
divided affection of parents, is con- 
fronted with a competitor who ap- 
pears to be taking his place. 

On the part of the parents, this 
Situation calls for an extra effort 
to make the older child feel certain 
he is still loved, even though the 

few baby drains their energy and 
patience. Nevertheless, the period of 
adjustment for the older child is 
always a trying one. 

This is the story of Sally Ann 
Wallace, age three, and how she 
reacted to the changes brought 
about by the arrival of a baby 
brother. Sally is the daughter of 
Eldon and Phyllis Wallace, a hap- 
pily married couple who own their 
own home in San _ Bernardino, 
Calif., where Eldon is an auto-parts 
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salesman. A month before the baby 
was born, Phyllis called her young 
daughter aside and explained to her 
that she was going to have a play- 
mate. Sally seemed pleased by the 
prospect. 

But not long after baby brother, 
Richard, was brought home, she 
began to develop symptoms of jeal- 
ousy and insecurity. Two months 
later, though, Sally had adjusted 
herself to the new conditions. These 
candid photos taken by Roland Pat- 
terson form a picture record of 
Sally’s reaction to her baby brother, 
how her parents handled the situa- 
tion, and how Sally finally came to 
love her brother instead of resent- 
ing him. 

Because of the close relationship 
between mother and child, it is 
more often the mother’s attention 
to another child that is resented. 
However, this is no excuse for 
daddy to sit back and relax. It is 
really an opportunity for him to 
form a close relationship with Steve 
or Susie, allowing the older child 
to help with chores, reading and 
talking to him, and generally mak- 
ing him feel appreciated and secure. 














While mother fed and bathed the baby, Sally watched 
in silence. Now she moves close to mother and stares at 
her, fearful that mother doesn’t care for her any more. 
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ui 
Accustomed to getting all of her father’s attention, Sally is deeply hurt when he comes home 
from work, brushes her off with a quick kiss, and picks up baby orother to help with diapering. 





1952 WHEN YOUR SECOND CHILD ARRIVES 


On Sunday, when the grandparents come for a visit, the 
new baby is naturally the center of attraction. Feeling 
left out, Sally jumps around to attract attention. When 
daddy tells her to stop acting foolish, she huddles on the 
sofa next to grandpa, surprises him by asking for a kiss. 
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As the official “Pin Keeper’’ in the family, Sally gravely hands pins to mother as they are 
needed. These little tasks give Sally a feeling of participation as well as an understanding 
of why mother and daddy have to spend so much time taking care of her new baby brother 











Sally is proud of her ability 
to warm baby brother's bottle 
The chair is left there so 

can plug in the bottle warmer. 











Bedtime brings the family to- 
gether, with daddy cuddling 
Sally while mother holds the 
baby. Sally is learning that 
she must share her parents’ 
affection with the new baby. 


When neighbors come to visit, 
Sally acts as though the new 
baby is hers, and _ proudly 
shows off her baby brother. 
Now that her parents have 
made her feel secure in their 
affections, she takes a loving 
interest in her baby brother. 





Security in her parents’ affection has helped Sally replace r 








| am a dentist, and have also been a duck hunter 
since | was a kid. Six years ago,! joined a group 
which included the editor of the Catholic Digest. For 
five years we never talked about what each other 
did. | didn't ask him about his dental work, and he 
didn't ask me what | read. 


Last year he came to me for some dental work, and 
in the spirit of sportsmanship | subscribed to his mag- 
azine. | began to read it; and frankly, | was amazed 
at the range and depth of the Catholic Digest. So 
was my wife, who also is not a Catholic. 


| placed the Catholic Digest in the waiting room of 
my office, where | had only two publications: a 
picture magazine and “another” Digest. To my 
amazement, | found more people reading the Cath- 
olic Digest than the ‘other’ Digest. 


One day a department-store executive insisted on 
taking the Catholic Digest with him to read while | 
was working in his mouth. He also is not a Catholic. 
| said, ‘If you like the Catholic Digest that well, why 
don't you subscribe to it? | can't work while you read, 
and you can't read while | work." 


| can look forward to duckhunting with Father Bus- 
sard only once a year, but | look forward to his 
Catholic Digest 12 times a year. 


RAYMOND J. WACHTLER, D. D. S. 
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